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é THE GOLD OF HOPE. . 
BRIGHT shines the sun, but brighter after rain ; 
The clouds that darken make the sky more 
clear ; 
So rest is sweeter when it follows pain, 
And the sad parting makes our friends more 
dear. 


Tis well it should be thus: our Father knows 
The things that work together for our good ; 

We draw a sweetness from our bitter woes — 
We would not have all sunshine if we could. 


The days with all their beauty and their light 
Comme from the dark and into dark return; * 
Day speaks of earth, but heaven shines through 
the night, 
Where in the blue a thousand star-fires burn. 


So runs the law, the law of recompense, 
That binds our life on earth and heaven in 
one; 
Faith cannot live when all is sight and sense, 
But'faith can live and sing when these are 
“gone. ° : ‘ 1 


We grieve and murmur, for we can but see 
The single thread that flies in silence by’; 
When if we only saw, the things to be, 
Our, lips,would breathe a song and not a 
sigh. 


Wait then, my soul, -and edge-the darkening 
cloud 
With the bright gold that Hope can always 
lend ; 
And if to-day thou art with sorrow bowed, 
Wait till to-morrow and thy grief shall end! 


And when we reach the limit of our days, 
Beyond the reach uf shadows and of night, 

Then shall our every look and voice be praise 
To him who shines, our everlasting light. 
Sunday Magazine. HENRY Burton. 


A CHRISTMAS SONG. 
BY GENEVIEVE M. I.. IRONS. 


IN winter-time, when earth is drest 
In robes of snowy white, 
And peeping from their prickly nest 
Shine holly-berries bright ; 
When the sky ‘is grey, and the air is chill, 
And the frost-bound river is hushed and still, 
The Christmas bells ring out their mirth 
To greet the day of Jesus’ birth, 


Hark! hark! the:, ‘ring, “Good news for 
men! 
Let tears and sorrow cease, 
For Christmas comes with grace again, 
Good-will, and joy, and peace!” 
The angels to-day are busy on earth 
With = from Heaven for the Saviour’s 
irth, 
While glory in the highest rings 
To Jesus Christ, the king of kings, 
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The night is dark, the earth is cold, 
Yet Jesus leaves his throne ; 

To simple hearts the tale is told — 
“He cometh to his own !” 

But the world goes on, for its eyes are dim, 
And its selfish heart has no thought for him, 
Though Bethlehem is filled to-night 
With glory from the light of light. 


And heavenly joy shall flood each soul 
Which truly worships there, 
And learns that love whose sweet control 
Makes Christmas everywhere ; 
And life’s winter-time shall be bright for them, 
With faith in the story of Bethlehem, 
The Father’s love, the Saviour’s birth, 
Glory in heaven, and peace on earth. 
Sunday Magazine. 


NUPTURA. 


HusH! let me hear of love no more 
Till grief has had her rightful day : 

Must I not count my treasure o’er 
Before I give it all away? 


Sweet home! from-every field and tree 
Breathes all my past of joys and tears ; 
The store of lifelong memory, , 
The voiceless love of twenty years. 


My father’s sigh, with smiles above, 
The tear my mother lets not fall, 

My brother’s heart, so sore with love — 
Can I alone then heal them all ? 


To love and heal, one little hour ! 
To loose and lift each clinging root ; 
To pour the scent of my last flower 
On those who shall not see my fruit : 


One little hour! my woman’s eyes 

With childhood’s dying tears are dim : 
Love calls me: I shall soon arise, 

And bid farewell, and follow him ! 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 


AN ESSAY IN QUANTITY. 


Lo! the day, dawning with a rosy brightness, 

Leaps to each mountain over all the valleys, 

While the grey twilight, vanishing before it, 
Clings to the lowlands ; 

Where the hoarse tumult of an angry torrent, 

Lonely in silence as of old eternal, 

Roars a rough nocturn, ever in the darkness 
Thundering onward, — 

Like a forlorn soul that a gloomy passion 

Urges, wae * dark mists gather all around 

im,— 

But the high mountains, if he gaze upon them, 

Glow with the sunlight. 


Spectator. T. A. LACEY. 
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From The Edinburgh Review. 
THE JESUIT MARTYRS: CAMPION AND 
WALPOLE.* 

IT is but of late years that the history of 
the Jesuit mission which began its opera- 
tions in this country with the landing of 
Campion and Parsons at Dover in 1580, 
and the lives and characters of its princi- 
pal leaders, have received anything like 
impartial examination. The histories and 
biographies from the Roman side, which 
closely followed the so-called “martyr- 
doms” in England — the bombast of Bom- 
binus and the “historia particular” of 
Yepes — are no more impartial and no 
more to be trusted than the “ Book of 
Martyrs ” of the often picturesque but cer- 
tainly unscrupulous John Foxe. The re- 
search of a Maitland was hardly needed to 
point out the extravagant one-sidedness of 
the old Jesuit hagiologies. To any reader 
who is not utterly prejudiced they convey 
their own antidote. But the task, not of 


criticising but of reconstructing, of tracing 
the history of the religious struggle (so it 
may safely be called) in England through 


the later decades of the sixteenth century, 
and of placing in a full and fair light the 
actions of those who, carrying their lives 
in their hands, attempted to bring back 
the country to what in their eyes was the 
one true faith, was one which demanded 
not only considerable labor, but most of 
all an impartiality and a severe love of 
truth not often to be met with among those 
to whom such subjects are chiefly attrac- 
tive. It is not easy for the writer who 
undertakes such a work, be he Romanist 
or Anglican, to hold the balance quite 
evenly ; and if he succeed in doing so he 
is pretty sure of receiving “some of the 
unpleasant’st words ” from those on either 
side who hold it to be so much the worse 
for truth when it does not fall in with their 


* 1. Edmund Campion: a Biography. By Ricu- 
ARD Simpson. London: 1867. 

2. One Generation of a Norfolk House: a Contribu- 
tion to Elizabethan History. By AuGustus Jessopp, 
D.D., Head Master of King Edward VI.’s School, 
Norwich, etc. Norwich: 1878. 

3. Letters of Father Henry Walpole, S.F. From 
the original MSS. at Stonyhurst College. Edited, 
with Notes, by AuGustus Jessopp, D.D. Norwich: 
1873. (Fifty copies printed for private circulation.) 

4. Records of the English Province of the Society 
of Fesus. By Henry Foxsy, S.J. London: 1877-78. 





67 
party feeling. We suspect that this may 
have been the case with the late Mr. 
Simpson, whose excellent life of Edmund 
Campion we have placed at the head of 
the present article. Mr. Simpson writes 
like a devoted son of the Church to which 
he belonged, but by no means with bigotry. 
He can distinguish political action from 
religious; and he can afford to smile at 
those enthusiasts of our own day (we hope 
there are not many of them) who, so that 
mass might be sung in St. Paul’s, would 
not object to the accompaniment of a guard 
of French bayonets. His book is that of 
an impartial seeker for historical truth; 
and he has collected all that is known, and 
all, we believe, that is likely to be known, 
about the first and the most interesting of 
the Jesuit “martyrs.” Mr. Simpson has 
been followed by Dr. Jessopp, who, in his 
“One Generation of a Norfolk House,” 
gives us the story of Henry Walpole, who 
was present at Campion’s execution, and 
who was so greatly affected by the sight 
that he forthwith devoted himself to the 
Jesuit cause, and suffered at York on a 
charge of treason, with all the horrible 
accompaniments of such a conviction, in 
1595. Dr. Jessopp, head master of the 
venerable grammar school at Norwich, is 
of course an Anglican, with small sym- 
pathy for Jesuit teaching. But, no less. 
than Mr. Simpson, he has an earnest sym- 
pathy for self-devotion and for old English 
courage, with whatever faith or whatever 
schools these may be found allied. It was 
natural that, closely connected with the 
county, and bound in ties of intimacy with 
members of the house of Walpole, he 
should have been attracted by a life of 
which the particulars were little known, 
although to set it forth fully and effectively 
demanded an amount of laborious research 
hardly to be estimated by even the very 
numerous references to manuscript and 
printed authorities whi 4 occur in the notes 
appended to his chapters. The work has 
been done, however, once for all. Noone 
is likely to go over the same ground; nor 
will it be necessary, since in Dr. Jessopp’s 
pages Henry Walpole becomes as much a 
reality as those of his family with whose 
doings and likings, throughout the last 
century, we are all so well acquainted, 
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Dr. Jessopp’s book has been published by 
subscription, aud none but subscribers’ 
copies have been printed. It is almost, 
therefore, in the condition of a private 
volume, and we propose to make it the 
principal subject of our article, but we shall 
be surprised if a work of such extreme 
interest is not soon given to the public. 

In order to understand the career of 
Walpole it is necessary to give some atten- 
tion to that of his predecessor Campion, 
and to the circumstances under which the 
Jesuit mission was first despatched to En- 
gland. These subjects are treated at some 
length by Dr. Jessopp; but we shall here 
depend for the most part on Mr. Simp- 
son’s elaborate life of Campion. We may 
Say at once that this is the true spelling of 
the name. Campian, the more usual form, 
has been adopted from the Latinized 
“Campianus.” From the accession of 
Elizabeth in 1559 to the promulgation 
(Feb. 25, 1570) of the bull of Pope Pius 
V. excommunicating the queen, and de- 
priving her “of all dominion, dignity, and 
privilege whatsoever,” it had been possi- 
ble for those who held by the “old relig- 
ion ” (to use aterm which was then com- 
mon) to keep up some sort of conformity 
with the regulations of the State. A very 
large proportion of the English gentry 
were indeed recusants, as those were 
called who refused to swear allegiance to 
the queen in a form of oath which de- 
clared her to be supreme “as well in all 
spiritual or ecclesiastical things or causes 
as temporal.” A clause in the first act of 
Parliament passed in the reign of Eliza- 
beth directed the taking of this oath; and 
whosoever refused to take it forfeited at 
once any Office or preferment he might 
hold, and debarred himself from all places 
of emolument and from all public position. 
Otherwise he was not disturbed; and al- 
though it was also enacted that any person 
not resorting to his parish church on Sun- 
days and holy days was to forfeit twelve- 
pence for every offence, these fines were 
rarely enforced, and where they were they 
could be paid without any great inconven- 
ience. This condition of things was en- 
tirely changed by the appearance of the 
bull of excommunication, which, on the 
morning of May 15, 1570, was found nailed 
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to the door of the Bishop of London’s 
palace. It was a distinct declaration of 
war on the part of Rome. Henceforth the 
pope and Philip of Spain appear as the 
two great enemies of England; and it be- 
came almost impossible, in legislating for 
the protection of this country, to distin- 
guish between the papal religion and the 
papal politics. Accordingly, within a few 
weeks after the excommunication, an act 
of Parliament was passed “against the 
bringing in and putting in execution bulls, 
writings, or instruments, and other super- 
stitious things from the see of Rome.” 
Persons who should “use or put in use in 
any place within the realm” any such bulls 
or instruments, were to “suffer pains of 
death,” and to forfeit all lands and goods, 
as in cases of high treason. Another 
clause provided that the same penalties 
should be incurred by such Catholic priests 
as, admitted to their orders on the other 
side of the Channel, ventured to exercise 
their functions in England; and also by 
those, whoever they might be, who dared 
to receive absolution at their hands. The 
fine for not attending at church remained 
as before. 

This act was the reply to the bull of 
excommunication. At first the queen’s 
ministers proceeded with some moderation 
against the recusants; and it is probable 
that for the next four or five-years the po- 
sition of the Romanizing gentry was not 
greatly changed. But events, all render- 
ing plain the position taken by the pope, 
and all inducing Burghley and Walsing- 
ham to keep a stricter watch on the recu- 
sants, came crowding on each other. The 
Duke of Norfolk was beheaded in June 
1571. In 1572 occurred the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew ; after which Elizabeth, 
when at last she consented to receive the 
French ambassador, did so attired, with 
all the ladies of her court, in the deepest 
mourning. The struggle was still in prog- 
ress in the Low Countries, and at last 
(1573) came the horrible sack of Antwerp. 
As yet no seminary priests had appeared 
in England, or perhaps it would be safer 
to say that none had been discovered. 
The English college had been founded at 
Douay by Dr. (afterwards Cardinal) Allen 
in 1568; and to it had flocked numbers of 
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the most promising students from both the 
English universities. These formed a 
part, and but a small part, of the great 
body of Englishmen, including many of 
the higher clergy, bishops, deans, canons, 
besides fifteen heads of colleges, who took 
refuge in banishment rather than accept 
the oath of allegiance tendered on the ac- 
cession of Elizabeth. In many cases the 
sons of the discontented gentry accompa- 
nied them as their pupils. It was intended 
that priests strongly impregnated with the 
Ultramontane sentiment should proceed 
from Douay to “labor in the English vine- 
yard.” The first of these apprehended 
was Cuthbert Mayne, who had been a 
fellow of St. John’s, Oxford, and who was 
taken in the summer of 1577 in the house 
of a Cornish gentleman, Francis Tregian. 
Mayne suffered all the horrible penalties 
of high treason at: Launceston, and Tre- 
gian’s estate was forfeited. In the fol- 
lowing spring two more seminarists were 
exetuted at Tyburn. The English govern- 
ment was, in fact, thoroughly alarmed. It 
was known that an armed attack on this 
country was in contemplation; and in the 
summer of 1578, during a royal progress 
through the eastern counties, more than 
one recusant was summarily dealt with and 
committed to gaol. The most remarkable 
of these was Edward Rookwood, who had 
himself lodged the queen at his house of 
Euston. When she left it, Elizabeth 
thanked him for his hospitality, and gave 
him “her fayre hand to kisse.” “But my 
Lo. Chamberlain” (the account is from a 
letter written by the notorious informer, 
Topcliffe) “ noblye and gravely understand- 
inge that Rookewoode was excommuni- 
cated for Papistrie, cawled him before him ; 
demanded of him how he durst presume 
to attempt her reall (royal) presence, he, 
unfytt to accompany any Chrystyan per- 
son; forthwith sayd he was fytter for a 
payre of stocks; commanded hym out of 
the Coort, and yet to attende her Coun- 
sell’s pleasure ; and at Norwyche he was 
comytted.” Grave and ominous incidents 
like this occurred in the midst of royal fes- 
tivities, shows, and devices, including mes- 
sages from the gods at the hands of Mer- 
cury, delivered to the queen in the green 
yard of Norwich Cathedral; and welcom- 
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ings from Gurgunt, king of England, 
“which built the Castle of Norwich called 
Blaunche flower.” 

The seminary priests were active, but 
the Jesuits were as yet unknown in En- 
gland. It was evident, however, that al- 
though the excommunication of Elizabeth 
had produced among the townsfolk and the 
great mass of the people an effect directly 
contrary to that which had been intended, 
there was much perplexity in the univer- 
sities and among the more highly educated 
of the English youth. It was determined 
to take all advantage of this perplexity, 
and to open fresh parallels against the 
state of England, religious and political. 
The pope had for some time been prepar- 
ing an attack on Ireland; and the famous 
expedition to which Dr. Sanders was 
attached reached the Irish coast about the 
same time as the first Jesuits landed in 
England. There was undoubtedly a cer- 
tain connection between the two events; 
and the English government can hardly 
be blamed if it insisted in seeing an almost 
equal danger in both. The Society of 
Jesus had been confirmed in 1540. St. 
Ignatius died in 1556. The only English- 
man admitted to the society during his 
lifetime was a certain Thomas Lith, a Lon- 
doner, of whom nothing is known but the 
name. But after the accession of Eliza- 
beth many Englishmen were received; 
and in 1579 the society was everywhere 
attracting to itself the most powerful intel- 
lects on the side of Rome. In that year 
Dr. Allen, head of the college at Douay 
was sent for to Rome on account of seri- 
ous quarrels prevailing in the English col- 
lege there. His mediation was effectual. 
He was fully acquainted with the plans for 
the invasion of Ireland; and he arrived 
at the conviction that it would be well to 
make simultaneously an effort on a large 
scale for “recovering the English people 
from their lapse into heresy and schism.” 
The new Irish crusade, as it was called, 
was blessed by Pope Gregory XIII., who 
gave plenary indulgence to all who should ° 
join or assist it. It was now determined 
that the Society of Jesus should take its 
part in a mission to England; and this 
expedition started from Rome on April 
18, 1580. The Irish crusade, and the 
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7° 
part which the Roman government took 
in it, were no secrets to the diplomatic 
body of Europe, ieast of all to the counsel- 
lors of Elizabeth; and the spies of Wal- 
singham made regular reports to their 
master concerning the organization and ap- 
proach of the English mission. 

The company which started from Rome 
was fourteen in number, and the nominal 
leader was Thomas Goldwell, the deprived 
Bishop of St. Asaph. But he and the 
elder priests found that the work was too 
laborious for them, and the real missioners 
were the Jesuit fathers and certain young 
priests from Dr. Allen’s colleges, asso- 
ciated with them as fellow-workers. The 
two Jesuits were Parsons and Cam- 
pion — famous names, which figure in all 
histories of this country. The life of Par- 
sons has yet to be written. Mr. Simp- 
son has done all that is possible for that 
of Campion. It is evident that in the 
choice of these men the society had been 
guided by the same pinciples which after- 
wards ruled all their important missions. 
An active, clear-headed man of the world 
was supplied with a companion whose 
aims were more entirely religious. 
would be hard to say that Parsons was not 
a man of deep and earnest religion. All 
that we know of him proves the reverse. 
But he was essentially the political Jesuit ; 
and the best proof of the difference be- 
tween the two men is afforded by the fact 
that Parsons was fully acquainted with the 
design and progress of the Irish expedi- 
tion, and of the part borne in it by Dr. 
Allen, whilst Campion seems to have had 
no further knowledge of it than what was 
open to the world. His sole aim was, as 
he insisted on his trial, and as is proved 


by his whole career, to bring back to the- 


papal fold all whom he could influence. 
Parsons was to sound the loyalty and the 
religious feeling of the country, and to see 
how far the English recusants were ready 
to sympathize with a foreign invader. 

It is the life and the fate of Campion 
which belong more especially to our pres- 
ent subject. His father was a bookseller 
and citizen of London. Edmund, the 
future Jesuit, who had given early promise 
of remarkable ability, was sent to Oxford, 
became fellow of St. John’s, and won for 
himself the reputation of the most brilliant 
scholar in the university. He was dis- 
tinguished as an orator; and in 1560, 


or. Five years later he did the same for 


It, 
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the founder of his college, Sir Thomas 
White; and in 1566, when Elizabeth vis- 
ited Oxford, he was one of those appointed 
to dispute before the queen. The impres- 
sion which he then made was especially 
favorable. Leicester showed him much 
kindness, and Cecil, we are told, great- 
ly admired him. But his position at 
Oxford became at last untenable. He 
took the oath of allegiance, and was after- 
wards so troubled in conscience that he 
left the university and crossed to Ireland 
under the protection of the lord deputy, 
Sir Henry Sidney. There he wrote his 
brief but curious “ History of Ireland.” * 
But he was a marked man. The pur- 
suivants were let loose on him, and 
after one or two narrow escapes he suc- 
ceeded in crossing to Calais in the sum- 
mer of 1571. Thence he made his way 
to Douay, where he remained for a year, 
then set out for Rome, and with little 
delay offered himself for the Society | 
of Jesus, and was at once accepted. For 
the next four years he labored in Bohemia, 
and was made professor of rhetoric in the 
University of Prague, which the emperor 
was endeavoring to revive, and mainly 
through the instrumentality of the Jesuits. 
At Prague Campion won for himself on all 
sides admiration and affection. Many 
young Englishmen visited him there, 
among the rest Sir Philip Sidney, who had 
been sent by Elizabeth to congratulate the 
emperor Rudolph on his accession. “He 
had much conversation with me,” wrote 
Campion to Bavand; “I hope not in vain, 
for to all appearance he was most eager.” 
Sidney, however, was not to be “ convert- 
ed,” and in December 1579 Campion was 
summoned to Rome, where it had been 
determined that he should be attached to 
the English mission. 

We have seen that this expedition left 
Rome in April 1580. The members of it 
were received at Milan by Carlo Borromeo, 
the sainted archbishop, who kept them for 
eight days in his house. They first dis- 
guised themselves at Geneva, where Cam- 
pion played the part of an Irish servant 
very naturally and with much humor. 
They nevertheless professed themselves 
to be Catholics, and insisted on visiting 
Beza, whom they bearded in his study. 
He “came forth in his long black gown 
and round cap, with ruffs about his neck, 
and a fair long beard,” saluted them court- 


when the funeral of Amy Robsart, the luck- | eously, but did not invite them into his 
less wife of Lord Robert Dudley, was cele-| house, or to sit down. 
brated at St. Mary’s, Campion was chosen | 


to pronounce a funeral oration in her hon- | 


He declined all 


* First published by Richard Stanihurst in Holin- 
shed’s ‘* Chronicles,’”’ 1587; then by Sir James Ware, 
in his ‘* History of Ireland” (Dublin, 1633, fol.). 
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controversy, “for he was busy;” and the 
ardent Jesuits were at length got rid of 
by the help of his wife. At Rheims, to 
which place the establishment at Douay 
had been removed, but where its prosper- 
ity continued unabated, they were earnest- 
ly welcomed by Allen. They reached St. 
Omer in June, and there learned that the 
queen of England had particular informa- 
tion of their movements, and had issued 
proclamations especially directed against 
them and their plans. The Bishop of St. 
Asaph and the elder priest found them- 
selves unable to proceed farther. The 
mission fell virtually into the hands of 
Parsons and Campion, and Parsons be- 
came its head. 

It was no wonder that the English gov- 
ernment was on the alert, or that the pro- 
ceedings of the Jesuit mission were well 
watched. The armed expedition in which 
Sanders appeared as the papal legate, and 
towards which Pope Gregory had con- 
tributed two hundred and thirty thousand 
scudi, had landed in Ireland, at Dingle, in 
July 1579. The rebellion of the Earl of 
Desmond and of the Geraldines immedi- 
ately followed. The whole country had 
been in violent disturbance for nearly 
twelve months; and it was not until the 
November of 1580 that the fort of Smer- 
wick was taken, and that the rebellion 
became virtually at an end. It was still 
raging, therefore, when Parsons and Cam- 
pion reached Calais in June. We entirely 
agree with Mr. Froude that it is impossi- 
ble to suppose either of them to have been 
ignorant of what had been done and was 
doing in Ireland. The proceedings of 
Sanders on his landing were notorious. 
Allen had spared no hard words about 
Elizabeth; and the papal pretensions, 
since the promulgation of the bull of depo- 
sition, had been plain. It is true that the 
bull had been so far modified that English 
Catholics were allowed to continue their 
submission to the queen “ during the pres- 
ent condition of things:” that is, in Mr. 
Froude’s words, they were “free to pro- 
fess themselves loyal until circumstances 
would allow the sentence to be executed. 
Catholic English gentlemen, that is, were 
to be allowed to call themselves good sub- 
jects of Elizabeth, to disclaim all disloyal 
intentions, to lead the queen to trust them 
by assurances of devotion and fidelity, 
until the Spaniards, or the French, or the 
Scots were ready to invade the country, 
and then it would be their duty to turn 
against her.” But all this was well known 
in England, and it was only natural, there- 
fore, that the Jesuit mission should be 





regarded as having more or less a political 
object. So in fact it had; but the political 
action was confined to Parsons. There is 
no reason to believe that Campion was in 
any way acquainted with the plans or de- 
signs of his fellow Jesuit. It is certain 
that his own labors, throughout his brief 
career, were entirely religious, and that 
his sole object was the conversion of his 
countrymen to what he firmly held to be 
the truth. Unfortunately the promulga- 
tion of truth, in his sense, could hardly 
at that time be dissociated from treason. 

Parsons crossed from Calais to Dover 
on June 11, 1580—the first Jesuit who 
touched the shore of England. He was 
disguised as a soldier from the Low Coun- 
tries, and passed readily through the hands 
of the searchers. Campion followed on 
the 24th, disguised as a merchant of jewels, 
and, after a narrow escape from the hands 
of the mayor of Dover, arrived safely in 
London two days later. Then began — 
we quote the words of Dr. Jessopp — 


such an outburst of Catholic fervor as England 
had not known for many a day. The re- 
searches of Mr. Simpson have disclosed to us 
the fact that some time before the arrival of 
Parsons and his coadjutors, a large and care- 
fully organized society had been formed, with 
the special object of co-operating with the 
missionary priests and furnishing them the 
means of carrying on their work. A number 
of young men of property, all of them belong- 
ing to the upper classes, and some of then 
possessed of great wealth, banded themselves 
together to devote their time and substance to 
the Catholic cause, and to act as guides, pro- 
tectors, and supporters of the priests who were 
coming to “reduce” England. .. . Wherever 
Campion went he found an eager audience. 
Five days after his landing, he preached in a 
house at Smithfield, which had been hired by 
Lord Paget —‘“ gentlemen of worship and 
honor.” standing at the doors and guarding the 
approaches. The effect of the sermon was 
very great, the audience breaking forth into: 
tears and expressions of violent emotion. En- 
thusiasts began to believe that their fondest 
dreams would be realized, and they talked 
wildly and foolishly. The queen’s Council 
were kept informed of all that was going on ;. 
but so powerful was the combination of the 
“‘ Comforters,” as they were called, that, though 
the spies and informers did their work sedu- 
lously, it was necessary to proceed with cau- 
tion and not precipitate a crisis. Campion 
continued to lurk about London and the neigh- 
borhood for some time ; his movements were 
watched, but for the present it seemed unad- 
visable to attempt his apprehension.* 


The: association of the “ Comforters ”. 


* One Generation of a Norfolk House, pp. 88-8 
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had been solemnly blessed by Gregory 
XIII. in the April of 1580. The chief 
among them was a: Mr. George Gilbert, a 
young gentleman of large property in Suf- 
folk and other counties; but the society 
included many young men belonging to 
the chief Catholic families, and a list sup- 
plied by Mr. Simpson shows that it fur- 
nished the principals of many of the real 
or pretended plots of the last twenty years 
of Elizabeth and the opening years of 
James I. The association equipped Par- 
sons and Campion, who, having determined 
to work in different parts of England, and 
with very distinct objects, met to take 
leave of each other at Hogsdon, at the 
house of Sir William Catesby. There, 
feeling that, should they be taken, “the 
enemy might falsely defame them,” each 
wrote “a brief declaration of the true 
causes of his coming.” That of Parsons 
is preserved among the MSS. at Stony- 
hurst. That of Campion was soon made 
public through the reckless enthusiasm of 
Thomas Pounde, who had received a copy, 
which at last fell into the hands of Watson, 
Bishop of Winchester. It is a remarkable 
paper, written with more trust in the good- 
will of his opponents than knowledge of 
their views. “To reconcile the Catholi- 
cism which he came to preach ” (and be it 
remembered that these are the words of a 
modern Romanist) “with the designs of 
the politicians of the Council, was a task 
beyond all the powers of reason.” * 

From Hogsdon, Parsons rode into the 
western counties, while Campion passed 
northward. The Council knew at once of 
their departure from London, and imme- 
diately sent pursuivants into most of the 
shires of England, with authority to appre- 
hend them wherever they could be found. 
They rode of course disguised: Campion 
“in hat and feather like a ruffian.” They 
were received with due caution in the 
houses of the greater recusants; and 
among converts made or confirmed by 
them, on this first expedition, were three, 
whose families were afterwards more or 
less concerned in the Gunpowder Plot — 
Sir Thomas Tresham of Rushton, Sir Wil- 
liam Catesby of Ashby Ledger, and Lord 
Vaux of Harrowden, all three among the 
principal houses of Northamptonshire. 
The Jesuits returned to London in the 
winter, to meet and to report progress, and 
then at once proceeded on fresh expedi- 
tions. On these and on their various ad- 
ventures it is not necessary to dwell. The 
government, after issuing proclamations 


* Simpson’s Campion, p. 161. 
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“ against harboring of Jesuits,” arranged a 
plan for putting all the “ recusants” of 
England under surveillance, and for con- 
fining the most energetic of them either to 
prison or to very narrow limits. Numbers 
were committed, including the Earl of 
Southampton, Lord Herbert, Lord Comp- 
ton, and Lord Paget; and the “ persecu- 
tion” is described in violent language by 
Dr. Allen in a letter to the Cardinal of 
Como, written from Rheims, Sept. 12, 
1580.* He adds in a postscript, “I have 
sent you a page of the English calendar 
that you may see how solemnly the festival 
of Elizabeth’s birthday is kept on the 7th 
of September, so as totally to eclipse that 
of the Blessed Virgin on the 8th, which is 
omitted. See the pride of the queen, who 
is not content with the festival of her cor- 
onation, but must have her birthday kept 
besides.” A press was afterwards set up 
in connection with the Jesuits, and was 
worked for some time at a lodge in a wood 
belonging to Lady Stonor. Undoubtedly 
the watch on the recusants was severe, and 
they were exposed to much vexatious in- 
terference ; but neither Parsons nor Cam- 
pion writes of the persecution in the same 
unmeasured terms as Allen, who knew fat 
less about it; and the fact that the press 
remained for some months without discov- 
ery indicates that, however sharp the watch 
may have been, it was not impossible to 
elude it. At this press was printed Cam- 
pion’s book — better known by name than 
by sight—the “ Decem Rationes,’ or 
“Ten Reasons for being a Catholic.” 
This was prepared in time for the com- 
memoration at Oxford (June 27, 1581), 
when those who attended St. Mary's 
Church in the morning found the benches 
strewn with copies, Attention was fixed 
on the book rather than on the “ respon- 
sions ” which were going on in the church; 
and the readers, we are told, were “ strange- 
ly moved.” The arguments are not very 
remarkable ; but here and there occurs a 
passage which may explain the agitation. 
After quoting the words of Isaiah, “ Queens 
shall be thy nursing mothers,” Campion 
proceeds : — 


The 


Listen, Elizabeth, mighty queen. 
prophet is speaking to thee, is teaching thee 
thy duty. I tell thee, one heaven cannot re- 
ceive Calvin and these thy ancestors; join thy- 
self therefore to them, be worthy of thy name, 
of thy genius, of thy learning, of thy fame, of 


thy fortune. Thus only do I conspire, thus 
only will I conspire against thee, whatever be- 


* This letter is printed by Simpson (p. 167 ef seg-) 
from Theiner, Annals, iii., p. 215. 
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comes of me, who am so often threatened with 
the gallows as a conspirator against thy life. 
Hail, thou good cross! The day shall come, 
Elizabeth, the day that will show thee clearly 
who loved thee best — the Society of Jesus or 
the brood of Luther. 


“TI have no doubt,” adds Mr. Simpson, 
who quotes this outbreak, “ that Campion 
wrote these words in perfect good faith ; 
“but Parsons may have laughed in his 
sleeve when he gave them his tmprima- 
tur.” 

A very short time, not more than a fort- 
night or three weeks, elapsed between the 
dispersion of the “ Decem Rationes” and 
the taking of the author. It was probabl 
the excitement caused by the book which 
led Parsons to determine on a separation. 
He and Campion had been together for 
some time; the latter was now sent into 
Norfolk, but received permission to visit 
on his way Lyford in Berkshire, the house 
of a Mrs. Yate, who had there under her 
protection eight Brigittine nuns. Campion 
was ordered to remain at Lyford but one 
day. That time he spent almost entirely 
in hearing confessions and in religious 
conferences: and after dinner “he took 
horse and rode away.” But a number of 
Catholics came in the afternoon to Lyford 
to see the nuns; and when they found 
“what a treasure they had so barely 
missed,” they determined to send after 
Campion, came up with him at aninn not 
far from Oxford, surrounded, we are told, 
“by students and masters of the universi- 
ty,” and persuaded him to return with them 
to Lyford. 

A certain George Eliot, a professed 
Catholic, but an informer and a man of 
the lowest character, was at this time in 
Oxfordshire, and, through his intercourse 
with Leicester, had been furnished with 
full powers to apprehend Campion wher- 
ever he might find him. It was known 
that Campion was in the neighberhood ; 
and Eliot seems to have traced him to Ly- 
ford without difficulty. The moated house 
of Lyford, ancient at that time, was pierced 
with secret passages, and contained one at 
least of those hiding-places which are 
found in so many old English mansions. 
Campion remained there in peace for two 
days, preaching and celebrating mass for 
the nuns, a -~— body of neighboring 
Catholics, and many Oxford students. 
On the evening of Sunday, July 16, 1581, 
Eliot arrived at the house with his attend- 
ant pursuivant. He was not suspected; 
and, professing a great desire “for the 
consolation of mass,” he was admitted, 
the servant who let him into the house 
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whispering to him that he was a lucky 
man, since he would not only hear mass, 
but also hear Father Campion preach. 
Eliot at once sent off his pursuivant toa 
magistrate near at hand, ordering him to 
come to Lyford with an hundred men for 
the purpose of apprehending Campion. 
Meanwhile mass was sung; dinner was 
served ; Eliot left abruptly; and a watch- 
man who had been placed on one of the 
turrets announced that the house was en- 
tirely surrounded by armed men. The 
company broke up in confusion ; and Cam- 
pion with two priests, Ford and Colling- 
ham, was hurried to a ‘secret chamber 
above the gateway, where they remained 
all the afternoon. The house was care- 
fully searched, “Judas ” Eliot, as he was 
afterwards called, conducting the opera- 
tions. The evening came, and nothing 
had been found. The men, leaving the 
house, laughed at Eliot, who, roused in his 
turn, insisted that they had not broken the 
walls or searched the hiding-places. “We 
have no warrant,” said the magistrate, “ to 
break down or destroy.” ‘But I have,” 
returned Eliot, and drawing the warrant 
from his bosom he proceeded to read it. 
Meanwhile the priests had crept out of 
their confinement, and the whole house 
was in a tumult of rejoicing, interrupted 
sharply by the return of the magistrate 
with his men. Mrs. Yate was allowed to 
choose a chamber where she might remain 
in peace; but the rest of the house was 
examined, the walls were sounded, and 
were broken in where they seemed hollow. 
At last the men, who had been well sup- 
plied with beer, tired of their work, and 
composed themselves to sleep. When 
Mrs, Yate was assured that all were asleep, 
with an imprudence which seems hardly 
credible she sent for Campion from his 
hiding-place, and insisted on his preaching 
at her bedside. The servants assembled, 
Campion became excited and preached 
noisily. The sentinels awoke, and the 
priests had barely time to escape — not, 
however, before their presence in the 
house had been made known with cer- 
tainty. The search was continued, still 
without result; until Eliot, almost in de- 
spair, as he passed down the staircase, put 
his hand on the wall over the stairs, and 
exclaimed, “ We have not broken through 
here.” One of Mrs. Yate’s servants, who 
had been placed in attendance on him, 
and to whom he spoke, knowing that it 
was precisely there that the priests were 
hidden, 

turned deadly pale, and stammered out that he 
should have thought enough walls had been 
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broken up already. Eliot marked his confu- 
sion, and immediately asked for a smith’s ham- 
mer. He smashed in the wall, and there, in a 
little close cell, on a narrow bed, were the 
three priests lying side by side, their faces and 
hands raised towards heaven. They had con- 
fessed their sins to one another, and had re- 
ceived for their penance to say once Fiat volun- 
tas tua, and to invoke St. John Baptist three 
times. For St. John had once before saved 
Campion from a similar danger. (Simpson, 
pp. 226-7). 


Thus Campion was taken. The Council, 
to which the sheriff of Berkshire at once 
applied, ordered that the prisoners (many 
recusants were also taken into custody) 
should be sent under a strong guard to 
London. They were well treated until 
they reached Colebrook, about ten miles 
from London. At that place their elbows 
were tied behind them, their hands in 
front, and their legs under their horses’ 
bellies. Campion rode first; and in his 
hat was stuck a paper, on which was writ- 
ten “ Campion the seditious Jesuit.” Thus 
they passed through the city to the Tower, 
where they were delivered over to the 
custody of the governor, Sir Owen Hopton. 

We cannot attempt to follow at any 
length all that occurred between the taking 
of Campion and his execution at Tyburn. 
He was examined at the house of the Earl 
of Leicester, and there is every reason for 
believing that Elizabeth was present her- 
self on this occasion. Afterwards the 
council determined to treat him with sever. 
ity. He was three several times stretched 
onthe rack; for although the use of tor- 
ture was contrary to the law of England, it 
was employed at this time without scruple. 
On the rack he did make some kind of 
statement about the houses in which he 
had been received; but nothing could be 
extracted from him which in any way indi- 
cated a knowledge of, or a connection with, 
any political conspiracy. At length, on 
November 20, he was brought to his trial 
in Westminster Hall, where he was allowed 
free speech, but where, of course, nothing 
that he could say was of avail to set aside 
a foregone conclusion. The Council had 
determined that an example should be 
made; and Campion, although not the 
slightest proof was offered of his having 
been concerned in treasonable practices, 
was a Jesuit, and one of great name. It 
must be admitted too that when: pressed 
for his opinion concerning the bull of 
deposition, his answers were doubtful, 
although they did not imply an entire ac- 
ceptance of it. ‘The jury found him guilty; 
and the lord chief justice pronounced 





sentence of death, with all the fearful pen- 
alties of high treason. The sentence was 
carried out at Tyburn on December 1. 
The chief reporter of the executions of 
Campion and his fellows was Anthony 
Munday, a player and a dramatist of some 
reputation. His account is printed in 
Holinshed; and Hallam rightly condemns 
it for “a savageness and bigotry which I 
am very sure no scribe of the Inquisition 
could have surpassed.” * The details are 
fully given by Mr. Simpson. We need 
not pain our readers by dwelling on them ; 
but it should be stated that Campion was 
allowed to die on the gallows before the 
last frightful indignities were offered to 
his body, and that when Lord Charles 
Howard asked him “for which queen he 
prayed, whether for Elizabeth the queen?” 
he answered, “Yea, for Elizabeth, your 
queen and my queen, unto whom I wish a 
long quiet reign with all prosperity.” At 
the same time with Campion suffered two 
other priests, Sherwin and Briant. 

Whilst the executioner was quartering 
the body of Campion, some drops of blood 
fellon a young man standing beside the 
block, whose name was Henry Walpole. 
It seemed, we are told, that there had thus 
come to him a call from heaven to take up 
the work which had been so cruelly cut 
short, and to follow the same path which 
Campion had trodden. Walpole returned 
to his chambers, and there, within the next 
day or two, composed.a poem of thirty 
stanzas, entitled “ An Epitaphe of the Lyfe 
and Deathe of the most famouse Clerke 
and vertuouse Priest Edmfid Campion, 
and reverend Father of the meeke Societie 
of the blessed Name of Jesus.” The 
verses, which at first were handed about 
in manuscript, and were afterwards printed, 
are graceful and flowing, and, although 
they tell us nothing important about Cam- 
pion, they sufficiently indicate the deep 
emotion of the writer. 


His hurdle drawes us wyth hym to the crosse, 
His speeches there provoke us for to dye. 
His death doth saie, this lyfe is but a losse ; 
His martyred blood from heaven to us doth 
crye. 


7 
His first and last, and all, conspire in this 
To schewe the way that leadeth us to blisse. 


It is this Henry Walpole the records of 
whose life, hitherto little known, have been 
so carefully traced by Dr. Jessopp. His 
book not only gives us the touching story 
of a very remarkable man, but illustrates, 


* Constitutional History of England, i., p. 146, note 
(ed. 1855). 
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as only family history can illustrate, the 
condition of an important part of Englan 
during the reign of Elizabeth, when the 
great religious changes of the Reformation 
were still in progress, and when, whatever 
might be the outward appearance of things, 
so great confusion, disagreement, and un- 
rest in reality-underlay the surface. Out 
of all this confusion, and as a direct conse- 
quence of the Catholic combination against 
England which culminated in the Armada, 
there arose, and rapidly deepened, a strong 
feeling of patriotism in which all partici- 
pated, with little or no distinction of creed 
or party. Trouble and danger from the 
side of Rome did not of course cease after 
the dispersion of the Armada; but the 
circumstances were different. It was at 
least certain that no foreign invasion would 
be welcomed or assisted by any consider- 
able party in this country. 

As the son of an ancient house whose 
influence and connections were widely 
spread, the position of Henry Walpole 
differed altogether from that of Campion. 
The Walpoles first appear in the Norfolk 
Marshland, where their most ancient manor 
seems to have been Walpole St. Peter’s, a 
place now famous for its superb perpen- 
dicular church. They retained this manor 
until the year 1797; but in the time 
of Henry II. the Walpoles migrated to 
Houghton, in a drier and pleasanter coun- 
try. They married and prospered; and at 
the beginning of the reign of Elizabeth 
there was no family in the Norfolk district 
lying between Fakenham and Ely at all to 
be compared with the Walpoles in the 
extent of their possessions and the width 
of their local influence and _ resources. 
The three principal branches of the family 
at this time were the Walpoles of Hough- 
ton, of Herpley. and, represented by a 
second son of Walpole of Herpley, the 
Walpoles of Docking, who afterwards re- 
moved to Anmer Hall. Henry Walpole 
the Jesuit, born in 1558, was a son of 
Christopher Walpole of Docking. Dr. 
Jessopp gives so picturesque a description 
of the Walpole district in the sixteenth 
century that we must quote it. 


First and last, the possessions of the three 
squires stretched over a tract covering not 
much short of fifty square miles. It was wild 
heath and scrub for the most part, where huge 
flocks of sheep roamed at large ; except where 
the “common fields” of arable land and the 
small patches of meadow and pasture supplied 
with cereals and fodder the population of vil- 
lages which were then perhaps more thickly 
inkabited than now. The peasantry were dis- 
mally ignorant, timid, and slavish ; each man’s 
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village was his world, and he shrank from 


d| looking beyond it. The turf or the brush- 


wood of the parish gave him fuel; the bees 
gave him all the sweetness he ever tasted ; the 
sheepskin served him for clothing, and its 
wool, which the women spun, served for the 
squire’s doublet and hose. The lord of the 
manor allowed no corn to be ground save at 
his own mill; and he who was so fortunate as 
to own some diminutive saltpan was the rich 
man of the district. It is very difficult for us 
to throw ourselves back in imagination toa 
time when nothing was too insignificant to be 
made the subject of a special bequest. Not 
only do we meet with instances of bed and bed- 
ding, brass pot, a single silver spoon, a table, 
and the smallest household utensils left in the 
wills of people of some substance and position, 
but old shoes, swarms of bees, half a bushel 
of rye, and as small a sum as sixpence, are 
common legacies even down to the end of the 
sixteenth century. The cottage of the laborer, 
who was as much tied to the soil as his fore- 
father the ‘‘villein ” (who had passed with the 
land as a chattel when an estate changed own- 
ers), was nothing but a mud hovel with a few 
sods for roof, and, as a dwelling, incompara- 
bly less comfortable than the gipsy’s tent is 
in our own days. The manor-house, on the 
other hand, small though it were, exhibited a 
certain barbaric prodigality. Foreigners were 
amazed at the extent of English households, 
out of all proportion to the accommodation 
provided forthem. Inthe latter half of Eliz- 
abeth’s reign the fashion of building large 
houses in the country parishes prevailed to a 
surprising extent, and this, with other causes, 
hastened the ruin of many an old county fam- 
ily which had held its own for generations : 
but at her accession the houses of the landed 
gentry were very small and unpretending, and 
their furniture almost incredibly scanty ; while, 
for the agricultural laboring classes, there 
were tens of thousands of them who, as we 
understand the words, had never in their lives 
slept ina bed. Roads there were none. Fa- 
kenham, the nearest town to Houghton, was 
nine miles off as the crow flies, and Lynn was 
eleven or twelve. As men rode across the 
level moors, now and then starting a bustard 
on their way, or scaring some fox or curlew, 
there was little to catch the eye save the church 
towers, which are here planted somewhat 
thickly ; but Coxford Abbey, not yet in ruins 
— indeed part of it actually at this time inhab- 
ited — and Flitcham Priory, a cell of Walsing- 
ham, frowned down upon the passer-by, the 
desolate ghosts of what had been but twenty 
years before.* 


Henry Walpole was educated at the 
grammar school founded in Norwich by 
Edward VI., where among his companions 
may possibly have been Edward Coke, the 
future lord chief justice, Naunton, author 
of the “ Fragmenta Regalia,”.and Greene 





* One Generation of a Norfolk House, pp. 22-23. 
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the dramatist. At this time Puritanism 
was rampant in the city of Norwich; but 
the gentry of the county, who then formed 
almost a caste, were very differently dis- 
posed. Walpole matriculated at St. Pe- 
ter’s College, Cambridge, in 1575; and 
carried with him there the strongest Cath- 
olic leanings, if indeed he were not at that 
time a professed Catholic. His cousin 
Edward Walpole was also at Peterhouse, 
besides many of their kindred, three of 
whom afterwards became Jesuits like him- 
self. He was clearly a diligent student ; 
and in 1579, on leaving Cambridge, en- 
tered at Gray’s Inn, then a favorite haunt 
of all who were “Catholicly” inclined. 
He was still at Cambridge, when in 1578 
Elizabeth made her Norfolk progress, dur- 
ing which her host Rookwood was impris- 
oned. In 1580 Campion arrived in En- 
gland, and it is clear that Henry Walpole 
was a decided favorer of the Jesuit mis- 
sion. Then followed the execution of 
Campion, after which Walpole wrote his 
poem, printed at length by one Vallenger, 
who was fined and condemned to lose his 
ears for it, but would not give up the au- 
thor’s name. 


But though Vallenger kept his secret with 
unusual courage, it was not long before whis- 
pers went abroad that the true author of the 
poem was Henry Walpole, who forthwith be- 
came an object of suspicion. He had been 
notoriously at Cambridge an associate with the 
Romanist malcontents ; he had taken no de- 
gree ; the oath of allegiance he had declined 
to be bound by; at Gray’s Inn he had already 
become famous by his uncompromising habit 
of standing up for his own opinions, and had 
the character of being a far better theologian 
than lawyer, At the disputations between 
Campion and the English divines in the Tower, 
he had been a constant attendant; he had 
been present at his trial in Westminster Hall, 
and had stood by his side at the execution ; he 
had taken no pains to conceal his sentiments, 
and rather appears to have exhibited some- 
thing like a spirit of bravado. His biog- 
raphers assert that he had made himself ob- 
noxious by “converting” more than twenty 
emp men who were his associates, and that 

is activity as a proselytizer drew upon him at 
last the notice of the Council. It is certain 
that his cousin, Edward Walpole of Houghton, 
was powerfully influenced by him, and induced 
to refuse the oathof allegiance, and certain too 
that this circumstance had something to do 
with his finding it necessary to go away from 
London, where a warrant was out against him. 
Even the precincts of Gray’s Inn would soon 
become unsafe, and he rode off to his Norfolk 
home to escape the pursuivants. But there 
was a danger that by remaining in his native 
county he should compromise his relations, 
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and after some delays he managed to get a 
passage on board a vessel sailing for France, 


(Jessopp, pp. 92-3) 


He reached Rheims on July 7, 1582, and 
enrolled himself among the students of 
theology. There he remained for nine or 
ten months, and then set out for Rome. 
He was received asa student in the En- 
glish College, took minor orders, and in 
February, 1584, was admitted among the 
probationers of the Society of Jesus. His 
health afterwards broke down; he was 
sent to France, and by order of the general 
of the Jesuits was ordained priest at Paris 
in December, 1588. Thence, in the same 
year, just after the failure of the Armada, 
Walpole was sent to join the so-called 
“Missio Castrensis,” a Jesuit mission 
which had been established in the Low 
Countries for the spiritual welfare of the 
soldiery serving under the prince of Par- 
ma. Walpole’s 


readiness of speech and abundant culture, his 
captivating manner and extraordinary facility 
as a linguist, his long and careful training, and 
perhaps too his birth and connection with 
some who were conspicuous in the army, 
marked him out as an eminently fit man for 
work of this kind. He himself, in his exam- 
inations, tells us that his business was to hear 
confessions in French and English, Spanish 
and Italian, of all which he*was a master ; and 
we may be sure that he threw himself into his 
new duties with no half-heartedness, (Jessopp, 
Pp. 149.) , 


The “ AZissio” was watched, however, by 


Walsingham’s spies; and during an at- 
tempt on the part of Walpole to minister 
to the soldiery of Flushing, or to confer 
with friends in the town, then held by a 
garrison chiefly English, whose command- 
er was Sir Robert Sidney, he was taken 
prisoner and committed to close custody. 
In prison he suffered much; but Captain 
Russell, a cousin of his family, one of the 
English officers serving at Flushing, found 
means of communicating with the Norfolk 
Walpoles, and Michael, a younger brother, 
determined at once to cross the seas, and 
to join Henry Walpole, whose position was 
known to be perilous. A ransom was ac- 
cepted for the release of the Jesuit; and 
he was set at liberty in January, 1590, hav- 
ing learned, as he himself says, by his 
imprisonment, “to know better both God, 
the world, and himself.” 

This sentence occurs in the earliest of a 
series of letters preserved among the 
MSS. at Stonyhurst, and written by Henry 
Walpole to Father Creswell, rector of the 
English College at Rome. They cover a 
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period of fifteen months, and furnish us 
with a very valuable picture of the deplora- 
ble state of affairs among the English ref- 
ugees in Belgium during the two years 
after the Armada. 


They give us notices of the coming and 
going of Jesuit priests and political agents and 
Spanish generals. Now and then there are 
scraps of news from home, and sometimes 
faint whispers of dark intrigues going on, or 
of wars and rumors of wars that might be im- 
minent. But free and unrestrained as _ these 
letters are, and written as they are in full con- 
fidence and affection by one Jesuit to another, 
there is not from beginning to end one single 
word or hint which indicates anything ap- 
proaching, I will not say to treasonable de- 
signs, but even to an acquaintance with the 
existence of such designs on the writer’s part. 
Setting aside such religious views as we should 
of course expect to meet with, these letters 
exhibit to us a man of intense enthusiasm, of 
lofty piety, of fanaticism if you will, but one 
whose faith was the very life of his life, and 
the mainspring of his every act and thought 
and word.* 


All the letters are dated from Brussels ; 
and the time of Walpole’s residence there 
is regarded by his biographer as the most 
useful and perhaps the happiest period of 
his life. But his thoughts were strongly 
turned towards England. His brother Mi- 
chael, after remaining with him for some 
months, went to Rome and entered at the 

-English College there. His youngest 
brother, Thomas, crossed to Flanders in 
1589, and obtained a commission in the 
Spanish army. His cousin, Edward Wal- 
pole, soon afterwards “ abjured the realm” 
of England, and was received into the En- 
glish College at Rome ; and before another 
year had passed, his brother Christopher, 
with two other Norfolk gentlemen, Thomas 
Lucie or Lacy, and Anthony Rouse, ar- 
rived at Rheims. With each of these 
arrivals came fresh tidings of the religious 
excitement that was prevailing among the 
gentry of the eastern counties, fed mainly 
by the exertions of a certain Father Ge- 
rard. ‘Gerard doeth much good,” writes 
Walpole to Father Creswell; and he grew 
himself earnestly desirous of also doing 
good work in England. This, however, 
he was not to attempt immediately. From 
Brussels he was sent to the Jesuit novi 
ciate at Tournay ; thence he was called to 
the college at Bruges; and in the autumn 
of 1592 he was ordered by the general of 
the society to proceed to Spain, where Par- 


* One Generation of a Norfolk House, p. 151. 
These letters have been privately printed by Dr. Jes- 
sopp from the originals at Stonyhurst. 
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sons had for some time been occupied in 
organizing an English seminary which 
should be a Jesuit, and not, like that of 
Douay or of Rheims, a secular college. 
The new college was established at Seville. 
Walpole took part in the opening cere- 
mony, which was conducted with great 
magnificence ; and we are told by an eye- 
witness that “at the end of the mass four 
scholars took the oath of priesthood, and 
returning into England, according to the 
manner of the seminaries.” In a month 
or two Walpole was sent to Valladolid ; 
and there at length came the long-desired 
summons. In his examination before his 
trial he declared : — 


I was minister (at Valladolid) till Fa. Par- 
sons coming to Valladolid about June, anno 
9% did find me not so apt, as he said, for that 
office, and told me he was in doubt whether to 
send me to hear confessions in Seville or to 
Lisbon, where is a residence begun: and sud- 
denly he told me he was resolved I should go 
into England if I did not refuse, having order 
thereto from the General and Provincial ; and 
so he and the rector did determine, 


Accordingly, after an interview with Philip 
II., who “being very low, very weak, so 
as I could scarcely hear him, said only 
these words that I could understand, ‘ Dios 
os encamina, ” Henry Walpole proceeded 
to Bilbao, embarked at Portugaletta for 
Calais, arrived there after a long and 
stormy voyage, and waited, first at Douay 
and then at St. Omer, for an opportunity 
of passing into England. 

Here we must return on our steps to 
describe the condition of things in the east- 
ern counties. We have seen how the de- 
votion of Henry Walpole influenced his 
own family and his immediate relations. 
But in truth by far the greater part of 
Norfolk was “ recusant.” 


The squires in this part of Norfolk [z.e. the 
north-western portion of the county] had by no 
means moved with the times. They were 
Catholics almost toa man, People discussed 
the great questions between the Churches of 
England and Rome freely and openly, and 
scarcely a single one of the old county families 
was without some prominent members who 
were already, or were soon about to be, suf- 
ferers for their faith, The Townshends of 
Rainham, the Cobbs of Sandringham, the 
Bastards of Dunham, the Bozouns of Whis- 
sonsett, the Kerviles of Wiggenhall, and many 
others of less note and importance, all figure 
in the Recusant Rolls; . . . the country 
swarmed with squires who, though they “ kept 
their church,” yet had small love for the new 
order of things, and would have welcomed a 
change to the old régime with something more 
than equanimity. (Jessopp, p. 127.) 
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It can hardly be matter of surprise that 
such a district as this should have attracted 
the special attention of Walsingham’s 
spies and informers, or that seminary 
priests and Jesuits should have found it 
one of their best centres of operation. It 
was here that Gerard had “done much 
good.” Like Walpole, he was a man of 
family, the son of Sir Thomas Gerard of 
Bryn in Lancashire. He had not the 
learning of Walpole or of Campion, but 
could sit a horse or train a falcon, knew 
all the tricks and terms of the hunting-field, 
and was familiar with all the pastimes of 
country life. It is somewhat remarkable 
that such a man should have entered the 
Jesuit society ; but, says Dr. Jessopp, 


it is a significant fact, explain it as we may, 
that in the latter half of the sixteenth century 
the “call of God” for young Englishmen of 
culture and birth, who were Romanists, meant 
almost invariably a call to enter the Society of 
Jesus; so completely had the new order at- 
tracted to itself all the choice and lofty spirits 
among the Catholics, and so wonderfully had 
the fathers of the society impressed the minds 
of men with a belief in their sanctity, self- 
abnegation, and the sincerity of their devotion 
to a great cause. (Jessopp, p. 122.) 


Gerard has himself written an account 
of his early life and of his mission to En- 
gland, whither he was sent in the autumn 
of 1588, the year of the Armada. He 
landed on the Norfolk coast towards the 
end of October, and, not without considera- 
ble danger, found his way to Norwich. 
There he was fortunate enough to fall into 
the hands of Edward Yelverton, of Grim- 
ston, whose father was one of the richest 
and most influential men in the county, 
who had himself been at Cambridge with 
the Walpoles, and like them had become 
strongly affected by so-called Catholicism. 
Gerard met Yelverton by appointment in 
the nave of Norwich Cathedral; for 
although no recusant would enter a church, 
the nave of a cathedral was regarded as 
only within the precincts.* Gerard then 


* A very curious proof of the little respect paid to 
the naves (and, it would seem, more than the naves) of 
churches and cathedrals, and of the indifference with 
which they were regarded in the early days of the 
Reformation, is afforded by a remarkable proclama- 
tion, preserved among the Cotton MSS. (Titus, B. ii. 
39), and printed for the first time by Dr. Jessopp. It 
runs as follows: — 


“A Proclamation for the Reformation of Quarrels 
and other like Abuses in the Church. 


“The King’s Majesty considering that churches, 
holy cathedrals, and others, which at the beginning 
were godly instituted for common prayer, for the Word 
of God, and the ministration of Sacraments, be now 
of late time in many places, and especially within the 
city of London, irreverently used, and by divers inso- 
lent rash persons sundry ways much abused, so far 
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admitted that he was a Jesuit priest; and 
Yelverton insisted on carrying him at once 
to Grimston, where the neighborhood was 
altogether Catholic. Here, and in other 
Catholic houses, in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
he remained for some years, during which 
time 


the number of converts of both sexes which 
he made would appear absolutely incredible, if 
the evidence were not so conclusive, and the 
proofs had not come to us from so many dif- 
ferent quarters, At least ten young men of 
birth, and belonging to the most considerable 
families in the two counties, left England and 
joined the Society of Jesus before the close of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and in every instance we can 
distinctly trace his influence ; indeed in the 
majority of cases they themselves attribute 
their conversion to Gerard by name. (Jessopp, 


P. 129.) 


It is clear that Gerard was one of those 
men who possess in an unsual degree the 
power of attraction and persuasion. He 
received and “reconciled to the Church 
of Rome” three brothers of Henry Wal- 
pole, Michael, Christopher, and Thomas, 
besides their cousin, Edward Walpole of 
Houghton, all of whom thus became some- 
thing more than ordinary recusants. In- 
deed, as to attendance at church, neglect 
of which was one of the chief marks of a 
recusant, 


by this time a very simple device had been in- 
vented by the Catholic squires which has hith- 
erto escaped the notice of historians. If there 
were no church to go to in the parish, the 
squire could not be presented by the church- 
wardens asa nonconformist. It was easy to 
reduce the fabric to a ruinous condition in any 
out-of-the-way village where the lord of the 
manor was ali but supreme, where he was res- 
ident and the parson was not. Accordingly a 
systematic destruction of the churches in Nor- 


forth that many quarrels, riots, frays, bloodsheddings, 
have been made in some of the said churches, besides 
shootings of hand-guns to doves, and the common 
bringing of horses and mules in and through the said 
churches, making the same which were properly ap- 
pointed to God’s service and common prayer like a 
stable or common inn, or rather a den or sink of all 
unciristliness, to the great dishonor of God, the fear 
of his Majesty, and disquiet of all such as for the time 
be then assembled for common prayer and hearing 
of God’s Word: 

**Forasmuch as the insolency of great numbers 
using the said ill demeanes doth daily more and more 
increase, his Highness, by the advice of the Lords 
and others of his Privy Caunantl, straightly chargeth 
and commandeth thateno manner of person or persons, 
of what state or condition soever he or they be, do 
from henceforth presume to quarrel, fray, or fight, 
shoot any hand-gun, bring any horse or mule into or 
through any cathedral or other church, or by any other 
ways or means irreverently use the said churches or 
any of them upon pain of his Highness’s indignation 
and imprisonment of his or their bodies that so shall 
offend against the effect of his present proclamation. 

- towasp vi” 
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folk commenced, and went on to an extent that 
may well amaze us. (Jessopp, p. 186.) 


It is no doubt true that Norfolk at this day 
contains more ruined churches than any 
other English county, and there is direct 
evidence that in one case at least the lord 
of the manor “converted the church to a 
barn, and the steeple to a dove-house ; ” 
but the history of these desecrations de- 
serves more attention at the hands of east- 
country antiquaries than it has hitherto 
received. We may briefly notice the rest of 
Gerard’s story. After passing through 
imminent perils, and after many _hair- 
breadth escapes, he was apprehended in 
1594 and flung into the Tower. There he 
was tortured, and lost the use of his: hands 
for some months ; but in 1597 he escaped, 
at once returned to what he believed to be 
his duty, labored to the end, and died qui- 
etly in his bea at last. 

e was still at large, and working dili- 
gently in Norfolk, when Henry Walpole 
reached the north coast of France on his 
way to England, in September 1593. 
There was great difficulty in securing a 
passage. The plague was raging in Lon- 
don; and “no French ship went from 
Calais by reason of the sickness.” With 


Walpole was his brother Thomas; and 


while they were waiting at St. Omer the 

fell in with Edward Lingen, a “soldier o 

fortune,” as he would have been called in 
those days, who had been for some years 
a “pirate,” carrying into Dunkirk what- 
ever prizes he could make, with an entire 
indifference whether the ships taken were 
Flemish, French, or English. Three 
“vessels of war,” in reality thrce pirate 
vessels, were at that moment fitting out at 
Dunkirk. Lingen, who had friends among 
the buccanners, heard of this expedition, 
and, since he also wished to pass into En- 
gland, secured places on board one of the 
ships for himself and the two Walpoles, 
with an understanding that they were to 
be set ashore somewhere on the coast of 
Essex, Suffolk, or Norfolk. Another 
priest, travelling under the name of In- 
gram, had already bargained for a passage ; 
and a spy of Walsingham’s was also on 
board. They set sail in very boisterous 
weather, and were off the English coast on 
December 3, on which day they took a 
prize ; but they had been carried past the 
Wash and the Humber, and on the even- 
ing of the 4th the ship which conveyed the 
Jesuits was off Flamborough Head. 


Ingram was bound for Scotland; he would 
have been quite content to go on. Henry 


‘Walpole had far overshot: his mark. Any- 
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where on the coast of Norfolk or even Lincoln- 
shire, he would have found himself very soon 
among friends, but to land in Yorkshire was 
to rush into the lion’s jaws. Nevertheless, the 
weather showed no signs of mending ; it was 
impossible to say where next he might find 
himself ; and as the captain told him, to use 
his own words, “that he could not touch the 
land where he would, and the wind, they said, 
was not good .. . for very weariness of the 
sea I desired them to set me on land anywhere, 
or else carry me back — and so they put me on 
land.” Unfortunately, he and his two com- 
panions were not the first to leave the ships. 
The spy, who was a passenger on board an- 
other of the vessels, managed to land before 
them, and slipped away to carry information to 
York. The three companions were set ashore 
at Bridlington, and the ships put out to sea 
again. Henry Walpole was in England once 


more. (Jessopp, p. 174.) 


At the time of his landing on the coast 
of Yorkshire the position of the English 
Catholics was very different from what it 
had been in Campion’s time, or even in 
1588, when Gerard came to England. 
After the Jesuit mission had assumed the 
character of an actual invasion, a new act 
was passed “ to retain the queen’s Majesty’s 
subjects in their due obedience;” and it 
was rigorously enforced. 


Hitherto the Catholic gentry had received 
some measure of toleration, though regarded 
with disfavor and suspicion. Henceforth they 
had to choose between conformity and some- 
thing like ruin or death. By the first clause 
of this act, to persuade any one to embrace 
the “ Romish religion,” or to yield to such 
persuasion, was to incur the penalties of high 
treason. By the fourth clause, “ every person 
which shall say or sing mass ” shall forfeit the 
sum of two hundred marks, and be imprisoned 
for a year; and “every person which shall 
willingly hear mass ” is to forfeit one hundred 
marks and suffer a like imprisonment. But 
the most terrible clause of all was the fifth, 
which from this time became the real instru- 
ment of oppression and robbery upon the un- 
happy recusants, and which, in lieu of the old 
fine for non-attendance at church, provided 
that “ — person above the age of sixteen 
years which shall not repair to some church, 
chapel, or usual place of common prayer, but 
forbear the same... shall forfeit to the 
queen’s Majesty for every month . . . which 
he or she shall so forbear, twenty pounds of 
lawful English money ; and besides, over and 
above the said forfeitures, . . . be bound with 
two sufficient sureties in the sum of two hun- 
dred pounds at least to their good behavior.” 
(Jessopp, p. 105.) 


Fines gathered under this statute were to 
be divided into three parts, one of which 
went to the queen, another to the poor of 
the parish where the offence was com- 
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mitted, and the remaining third to the in- 
former. “I have never met,” writes Dr. 
Jessopp, “with the slightest trace of evi- 
dence that the poor of the parish in any 
one case benefited directly or indirectly by 
the fines that were levied. Some portion 
undoubtedly did find its way into the ex- 
chequer; but they who got the lion’s share 
of the spoil were the pursuivants and in- 
formers.” 

This was the law throughout the country. 
In Yorkshire, even before the passing of 
the new act, the severity with which all 
recusants were treated had been unusually 
great. The county had been a stronghold 
of the “old religion;” and the overthrow 
of the “ Pilgrimage of Grace” in 1536 was 
succeeded by the establishment of the 
Council of the North, “a name of terror 
during the later years of the sixteenth 
century to all who favored the Roman 
cause, or who had any leaning towards the 
papal hierarchy or the papal authority.” 
The president of the Council at the time 
of Walpole’s landing was the Earl of 
Huntingdon, a man who had always sided 
with the party of progress in religion, had 
consistently favored the Puritans, and as 
consistently set himself to oppose the Ro- 
manists. He became president in 1572, 
and from the first set himself at work to 
keep down the malcontents. A system of 
espionage grew up, and a regular band of 
informers was taken into the lord presi- 
dent’s pay. A list was sent upto Burghley 
of the principal gentry in Yorkshire, with 
marks against their names indicating which 
were “protestant,” “ the worste sorte,” 
“meane or less evyll,” and “ doubtfull or 
newter.” Fines were exacted ; those who 
could not pay were thrown into York 


Castle; and after the death of Campion. 


the discipline became sterner. William 
Lacey, of Great Houghton, who had fled 
from Yorkshire and returned as a seminary 
priest, was taken in 1582 in the act of ex- 
ercising his functions among the prisoners 
in the castle, and, having been put on his 
trial with another seminarist, was of course 
found guilty, and both were hanged. Many 
other victims followed; and in 1586 oc- 
curred what Dr. Jessopp rightly calls the 
“atrocious and almost unexampled bar- 
barity which distinguished the case of 
Margaret Clitherow.” She was the daugh- 
ter of Thomas Middleton, a wealthy citizen 
of York, and sheriff of the city in 156s. 
After his death, her mother took as her 
second husband one Henry Maye, who 
was lord mayor of York in 1586. Mar- 
garet had married John Clitherow in 1571, 
and had borne him several children. She 
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had been presented as a recusant in 1576, 
and had then been imprisoned for a time 
in York Castle. It is clear that she was a 
woman of much enthusiasm, that her life 
was that of an ascetic, and that she was a 
great befriender of priests. In March, 
1586, the Council ordered that Clitherow’s 
house should be searched. Every one 
found in it was arrested, and a boy of ten 
or twelve years of age was compelled to 
give such information as he could. On 
this evidence Margaret Clitherow was put 
on her trial for the crime of concealing 
priests. She obstinately refused to plead 
at the bar; and when no arguments or 
threats could move her, she was con- 
demned to suffer the eine forte et dure, 
and was actually crushed to death in ac- 
cordance wita the sentence. She was by 
no means the last who suffered. Each 
succeeding year saw the death of priests 
at York, who for the most part had to 
endure the extreme penalties of high 
treason. 

It was in the province thus severely 
ruled that Walpole and his two compan- 
ions were set ashore on a December night 
in 1593. They knew nothing of the neigh- 
borhood ; ond after wandering through 


leafless woods and over rough moorland 
they found themselves, early in the morn- 


ing, at Kilham, about nine miles from their 
landing-place, and took refuge in the vil- 
lage inn. 


Before noon the tidings had spread far and 
wide that three strangers, travel-stained and 
soaked with rain, had appeared in the neigh- 
borhood, no one knew whence, and had taken 
up their quarters at the roadside alehouse. 
The constables, at this time more than ordi- 
narily vigilant, were soon upon the track, 
Three months before, Lord Huntingdon had 
laid his hands upon a seminary priest of some 
note —one John Boast—whom he had been 
endeavoring for years to get into his power. 
On his succeeding at last, he had received from 
the lords of the Privy Council a special letter 
of thanks in acknowledgment of the important 
service rendered. Gratified by this recogni- 
tion, the earl had replied to the Council assur- 
ing them of his unabated desire to deserve the 
approbation of his royal mistress ;- and in 
accordance with his professions the coast had 
been watched with increased strictness. Eve 
stranger and wayfarer was subjected to searc 
and cross-examination, and the chances of 
escape for any seminary priest adrift in York- 
shire had been reduced to aminimum. Be- 
fore the sun set on that first day after landin 
on Engiish soil the three returned exiles ha 
been arrested and straightway committed to 
the castle at York. (Jessopp, p. 208.) 


The three men were allowed no commu: 
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nication in prison. They all gave their 
true names. Henry Walpole confessed 
that he was a Jesuit father, and his brother 
and Lingen admitted that they had served 
in Flanders in the regiment of Sir William 
Stanley—that Sir William Stanley who 
had treasonably surrendered Deventer to 
the Spanish commander Tassis. But while 
Henry Walpole and Lingen steadily re- 
fused to answer questions which affected 
the safety or the life of others, Thomas 
Walpole — “ not of the stuff that martyrs 
are made of’’—told all that he knew; 
and, being taken by the officers to the sea- 
shore, he dug up a packet of letters which 
his brother had, on their first landing, 
hidden in the sand under a stone. Henry 
Walpole was himself a man of too much 
note, not only as an active Jesuit, but as 
the heir of an ancient and wealthy English 
family, to escape extreme “ persecution,” 
as he describes it, at the hands of the 
president of the Council. Lord Hunting- 
don felt that “it would be a great point 
gained if his convictions could be shaken, 
or, better, if in open controversy he might 
be put to the worse by some practised 
theologians qualified to stand forward as 
champions for the Protestant faith.” Ac- 


cordingly, several Roman priests, who had 


been arrested and had recanted (for all had 
not Campion’s firmness), and the earl’s 
chaplain, Dr. Favour, “a very mild divine,” 
who had lately been made vicar of Halifax, 
and who was a man of learning and piety, 
with some of the York clergy, were ap- 
pointed to “confer” with the Jesuit. It 
is uncertain whether the conferences were 
public or private; but they ended in the 
usual fashion, and each side remained per- 
fectly satisfied with itself. The president 
then directed a gaol-delivery for January 
24, 1594, when the Walpoles and Lingen 
were to be put upon their trial. It was 
found, however, that there was no law to 
deal with the cases of the two laymen. 
Their offences had been committed be- 
yond the seas; and with the piracy of 
Lingen it was difficult to grapple. It was 
at first proposed to issue a special com- 
mission; and although this was overruled, 
a special commissioner was sent to York 
by the lords of the Privy Council. This 
commissioner was the notorious informer, 
Richard Topcliffe, who, on his arrival pro- 
ceeded to examine Lingen, from whom 
nothing could be extracted, and Thomas 
Walpole, who had already told all he 
knew. 

How much that was may appear from Top- 
cliffe’s own letter, in which he exultingly 
praises the young man for his candor, and adds 
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to the lord keeper, “ By this your lordship may 
show unto her sacred Majesty how God blessed 
her Highness with the uttering of that which 
I see will turn to her high service for discov- 
ering of disloyal men and women both about 
London, in sundry counties in England, and 
deeply in Ireland;” and then, after giving a 
list of some trinkets and tokens with which 
Henry Walpole had been entrusted . . . Top- 
cliffe significantly adds : “ Much more lieth hid 
in these two lewd persons, the Jesuit and Lin- 
gen, which wit of man giveth occasion to be 
suspected that labor of man without further 
authority and conference than his lordship 
hath here can never be digged out... . So 
the Jesuit and Lingen must be dealt with in 
some sharp sort above; and more will burst 
out than yet, or otherwise can be known; yet 
see I more in this service than ever I did in 
any before to her Majesty’s benefit both of 
state and purse.” (Jessopp, pp. 213-14.) 


The “sharp dealing” pointed, of course, 
to the rack. The benefit to her Majesty 
was to be the plunder of Henry Walpole’s 
inheritance. Topcliffe did not remain 
long in York. After his departure the 
friends of Walpole determined to make an 
effort to effect his release ; and a plot was 
laid which Walpole would not in any way 
encourage until he had submitted the 
whole as a “case of conscience ” to Rich- 
ard Holtby, a Yorkshireman and a Jesuit, 
who had ad sent into the north soon 
after the death of Campion. Holtby gave 
it as his opinion that the attempt should 
not be made. The freedom of one Jesuit 
father might be bought too dearly by the 
blood of others. The answer was accepted 
by Walpole as the voice of God; and he 
surrendered himself to the prospect of a 
martyr’s death —always too welcome to 
an enthusiast of his order. “I am much 
astonished,” he writes, “that so vile a 
creature as I am should be so near, as 
they tell me, to the crown of martyrdom.” 
Topcliffe returned to York; and under 
his charge Henry Walpole was conveyed 
to London and to the Tower. On the road 
Topcliffe gave out that he had in his keep- 
ing a notable Jesuit who was privy to the 
plot of Rodrigo Lopez, a Portuguese phy- 
sician, to assassinate the queen; and no 
insult or outrage was omitted which might 
aggravate his sufferings. The plot of 
Lopez, which had just been made public, 
and for which he suffered, seems to have 
been a mere “invention” of Elizabeth’s 
favorite at the time, the Earl of Essex, 
whom, in connection with it, she called “a 
rash and temerarious youth.” 

For nearly two months Henry Walpole 
remained in solitary confinement in the 
Tower. The place of his imprisonment 
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was what is known as the Salt Tower, at 
the south-east angle of the inner fortifica- 
tion. On the wall of a room in this tower, 
in shape a pentagon about sixteen feet 
across, and but dimly lighted, the name of 
* Henry Walpole ” still remains, cut with 
a knife into the stone. He hadample time 
for such work before, on April 14, 1594, a 
certain Richard Young, “a creature whose 
life was spent in hunting up priests and 
torturing them,” and wno disputed the 
palm of cruelty with Topcliffe, wrote to the 
lord keeper Puckering, suggesting that 
an order should be given him to examine 
certain prisoners in the Tower, who had 
“Jong lain in oblivion, and by delay and 
lingering, matters of great importance are 
hurt and hid.” Walpole’s first examina- 
tion accordingly took place at once, but 
not before Young. His examiners were 
Sergeant Drewe, Sir Edward Coke, the 
attorney-general, and Richard Topcliffe. 
He admitted that he was a Jesuit, that he 
had been at the new seminary at Vallado- 
lid, and had received certain “labels” to 
serve as a pass from some Englishman at 
Dunkirk. He also declared that there 
were about forty young Englishmen study- 
ing at Valladolid, all sons of men of sub- 
stance and position at home. But he 
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would not give the names of these stu- 


dents, nor say who was the Englishman 
at Dunkirk. This first examination ended 
quietly. On May 3, Walpole was again 
brought before the commissioners, and the 
questions addressed to him were aimed 
almost exclusively at extorting such names 
as it was in his power to disclose. He re- 
fused to answer. Torture was applied on 
this occasion again and again; and once 
more on the 18th, but without the result 
hoped for. Other examinations, at which 
Young was present, followed; and while 
Walpole continued to insist that his only 
object in coming to England was the 
“recovery of souls,” the torture at length 
drew from him a confession, written in his 
own hand, in which certain names were 
mentioned. A final examination led to his 
giving, whether under immediate torture 
or not we do not know, a particular ac- 
count of all the seminaries in Spain, with 
the names of all the scholars and priests 
then residing in them; and he was directed 
to write to the Council whatever additional 
information he had to furnish. This letter 
was handed in at the beginning of July. 


It isa painful document; painful, that is, 
to those who would wish to find a man who 
had endured so much exhibit more heroism 
than in this case can be claimed for him. But 
who of us can estimate the power which im- 
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measurable bodily pain must exercise upon a 
highly sensitive and nervous temperament ? 
. . » Mr. Froude talks of the dungeons of the 
Tcwver that had re-echoed with the screams of 
the Jesuits. ‘Who can imagine the sum of 
misery, shame, remorse, despair, and self- 
reproach, which those grim solitudes ceuld 
tell of in the cases of men who could bear 
their agonies no longer, who broke down and 
betrayed their dearest friends, and when the 
respite came from the torturer’s manacles or 
his rack, were left te reflect upon the conse- 
quences which their “ weakness” might have 
brought on others ; left to gnash their teeth, 
and gnaw their hearts, and weep tears of 
blood, for treachery which none more than 
they themselves blushed at, and sorrowed for, 
and abhorred? (Jessopp, p. 236.) 


All those whose names were mentioned 
by Walpole were already heavily com- 
promised. Thus much must be said in his 
favor. But there are parts of the paper 
addressed to the lords of the Council for 
which it is less easy to find excuse. It is 
difficult to see how he can have been sin- 
cere in declaring that he “ never allowed 
of the ambition of the popes or any their 
unjust usurpation over princes and their 
kingdoms ;” or in saying that “having 
conferred with divers learned Protestants 
of the clergy at York, he did find much less 
difference than he thought.” The docu- 
ment, no doubt, must be read” between 
the lines;*” but if he intended by such 
admissions as these to soften the hearts of 
the commissioners, he failed. Worse tor- 
tures were in store, ‘and Topcliffe was 
allowed to deal with him as he pleased. 


What he endured in that terrible time, what 
he revealed, and what he was pressed to in- 
vent, and what they tried to make him say or 
do or promise, will never be known. The 
curtain drops upon all those horrible scenes 
which make us shudder as we faintly endeavor 
to recall them to our minds. We do know 
that there came a time when he lost the use of 
his hands altogether ; and when he somewhat 
recovered from the effects of his torturing his 
writing had become a tremulous and almost 
illegible scrawl. For nine long months he lay 
in the Tower, and no further word or whisper 
concerning him has survived to our time. The 
grey old walls have many a sad story to tell of 
those who languished there broken down and 
desperate, but no sadder one than that of this 
man who aspired to be a hero, and who failed. 
(Jessopp, p. 238.) 

There was at this time a general impres- 
sion that the queen had been so shocked 
at the execution of Campion that she 
vowed never again to put a Jesuit father 
to death. Many Jesuits had been cap- 
tured since that day. Father Southwell, 
the “sweet singer,” had been in the Tower 
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nearly three years ; but although seminary 
priests were hanged by scores, no Jesuit 
had suffered. Whatever the cause may 
have been, however, it was now deter- 
mined that the long respite should come 
to an end; and in the spring of 1595 
Henry Walpole was sent to York for trial. 

The judges who held the Lent assizes 
at York were Francis Beaumont, father of 
the dramatist, and Matthew Ewens. The 
indictment contained three counts: (1) 
that the prisoner had abjured the realm 
without a license; (2) that he had received 
holy orders beyond the seas; and (3) that 
he had returned to England to exercise 
his priestly functions, he being a Jesuit 
father and a priest of the Roman Church. 
The prisoner pleaded not guilty ; and Ser- 
geant Saville, opening the case for the 
prosecution, made a long and elaborate 
speech. 


When the prosecutor had finished, Henry 
Walpole’s own , confessions, extracted under 
torture, were read by the clerk of the court, 

. - and upon the evidence thus adduced the 
jury were called upon to pronounce their ver- 
dict. At this point Henry Walpole begged to 
be heard in his own defence. It must be 
borne in mind that no one charged with a cap- 
ital offence in any English court was allowed 
under any circumstances to employ counsel to 
defend him, for more than two centuries after 
the time we are now speaking of, and the 
chances of obtaining an acquittal were almost 
infinitely small ; on this occasion it was even 
moved by the recorder Hillyard that the pris- 
oner should not be heard. The court, he said, 
had before it the confessions which had been 
put in as evidence, and required to hear no 
more, The prisoner earnestly and humbly 
appealed against the cruel objection, and 
Beaumont overruled it, and allowed him to 
proceed. (Jessopp, p. 248.) 


Walpole argued that none of the points 
of his indictment could constitute treason. 
But the English law had made them so. 
His strong point lay in his reply to Beau- 
mont. “Our English laws appoint,” said 
the judge, 


“that a priest who returns from beyond the 
seas, and does not present himself before a 
justice, within three days, to make the usual 
submission to the queen’s Majesty, in matters 
of religion, shall be deemed a traitor.” ‘‘ Then 
Iam out of the case,” said Father Walpole, 
“who was apprehended before I had been 
one whole day on English ground.” 


All his argument and all his pleading 
were of course in vain. The judge 
summed up the evidence, and ordered the 
jury to find the prisoner guilty. They did 
as they were told; but sentence was de- 
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ferred until after the trial of a seminary 
priest, one Alexander Rawlings, who had 
been for some time in York Castle, and of 
whom an example was now to be made. 
In the mean time Walpole found opportu- 
nity for writing to his father and to some 
other persons. Sentence was at length 
passed on both the prisoners ; and Mon- 
day, April 17, was fixed for its execution. 
On the Sunday before Walpole was sub- 
jected to a fresh ordeal. 


Once again the prison was turned into a de- 
bating place, and a crowd of polemics pre- 
sented themselves to dispute on points of con- 
troversial divinity with this man, who had but 
afew hours to spend on earth. It is painful 
to hear of clergymen of learning and charac- 
ter taking part in such an unseemly wrangling, 
and of a scholar and gentleman like Sir Edwin 
Sandys putting himself forward and entering 
the lists: but these encounters suited the tem- 
per of the age, which after all was a crue] and 
coarse one; and people were attracted in 
crowds to watch: the way in which a criminal 
met his fate, much in the same spirit that they 
assembled to look on at a bull-fight or a bear- 
baiting. (Jessopp, p. 252.) 


Dr. Jessopp prints for the first time a 
letter among the Stonyhurst manuscripts, 
which is apparently in the writing of the 
Jesuit Holtby, and gives the story of Wal- 
pole’s execution. We quote a portion of 
it. The writer describes the austerity of 
Walpole’s life after he left the Tower, and 
declares that, although tortured six or 
seven times, “he was not uppon the 
racke.” 


At the tyme of his execution, first they 
brought out Mr. Alexander (the priest who 
suffered with him).... There went divers 
of the cheefe to Fa. Warp. (sic) to intreate 
him that they might save him, and stayed him 
two howers all, the other lyinge uppon the 
hurdle, One tyme they asked hym what he 
sayd of the queene and whether he would prave 
for her, . . . and he answered he took her for 
his queene, and honoured her, and would praye 
for her: with which answer they, being desir- 
ous to save him, ranne to the president; but 
it pleased God that he propounded an other 
question, willing them to aske him what yf the 
pope should excommunicate her, etc., and for- 
bid men to praye for her, . . . whether then 
he would doe as before ; he answered he might 
not nor would not, Then they carried him 
awaie. Mr. Alexander was first put to deathe, 
whoe being taken up went first to Fa. Warp. 
to aske his benediction. They had been laid 
contrarie ways uppon the hurdle, and F. Warp. 
head next unto the horses. Mr. Alexr goinge | 
up the ladder kissed it, and the people bade 
him kisse the rope also. He sayd he would 
with all his hart, and so did when he came 
unto it. When he was dead they shewed him 
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to Fa. Warp., still using persuasions, When 
he was up the ladder they still cried uppon 
him to yeeld in the least point, but to sey he 
would confer, and he should be saved. He 
answered, you know I have conferred. They 
kept him longe with such questions, and (he) 
satisfied all in few words, and prayed muche. 
At length some asked him what he thought of 
the queene’s supremacy; he answeared, she 
doth chalenge it, but I maye not graunt it. 
His last praier was Pater Noster, and he was 
begininge Ave Maria when they turned him 
over theladder They let him hange untill he 
were dead. There were verie many of the 
beste thier present, and the highe sheriffe went 
with him to his deathe, which was never seene 
in the contrey before. I am-promised a peece 
of his ha... (hart ? or habit? the word is 
partly destroyed in the MS.) which was taken 
out of the fier whole when the people were 
gone. (Jessopp, pp. 254, 255.) 


Those who suffered in the Jesuit cause, 
and for what they held to be the Catholic 
faith, were naturally a as martyrs. 
Relics of many are still treasured. A re- 
liquary, which it is said belonged to Mary 
Queen of Scots, contains a relic of “ B. 
Campianus, Mart.;” one of ‘“ Walpole, 
Mart., 1595,” and another of “H. Garnet, 
Mart.,” 1606. These, if genuine, must 
have been added after the death of the 
Scottish queen, whose veil of lawn, that 
which she wore on the day of her execu- 
tion, is, we believe, among the treasures 
of the English College in Rome. The 
most remarkable of all the Jesuit relics 
was the ear of corn, which, when Garnet 
was executed, “ did leap in strange manner 
out of the basket which contained the 
martyr’s head into the hand of a young 
man standing by,” who gave it spotted 
with blood to a “devout Catholic gentle- 
woman” of his acquaintance. She placed 
it ina reliquary; and looking at it a day 
or two after, she and others “ sawa perfect 
face, as it had been painted, upon the 
empty ear.” The fame of the miraculous 
straw became very great. It passed in 
some manner out of England; and Sir 
Richard Wynne, during his journey into 
Spain with Prince Charles’s servants in 
1623, says that he saw it in the Jesuits’ 
College at Santander. ‘They shewed us 
all their relics and idols, amongst which 
was Garnett and his strawe.” 

The news of Henry Walpole’s death 
travelled rapidly to Norfolk. His father 
and mother were still living, but of their 
six sons only two remained to them. 
Henry was the eldest. Three of his 
brothers had become Jesuits, and were 
virtually dead to their parents. Geoffry, 
the second son, now the heir of this branch 
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of the family, seems to have labored under 
some mental or physical infirmity, and was 
thus saved from the notoriety to which the 
others attained. Thomas, when he re- 
turned home after his imprisonment, set- 
tled quietly down as a country gentleman. 
Their father, Christopher Walpole, died 
at Anmer in July, 1596, less than fifteen 
months after the execution of his son 
Henry. The Norfolk estates were divided 
between Geoffry and Thomas. 

The three Jesuit brothers attained to 
some eminence in the society to which 
they belonged. Richard appears in con- 
nection with the “ plot ” of Edward Squier, 
who, according to his own confessions 
(which he afterwards revoked), attempted 
to poison the Earl of Essex and the queen. 
The pommel of Elizabeth’s saddle was to 
be “impoisoned” by a confection which 
Walpole had devised. The story is more 
than questionable, although Squier was 
hung for his device. Richard Walpole 
died at Valladolid in 1607. His brother 
Christopher died at the same place about 
a year earlier. Michael, the survivor, was 
the confessor of Dofia Luisa de Carvajal, 
an enthusiastic lady who, excited by the 
story of Henry Walpole, determined to 
follow his example, and accordingly betook 
herself to England, where she gave much 
trouble during the early part of the reign 
of James I. Michael Walpole was with 
her at her death in London in 1614, and 
afterwards accompanied her body on its 
removal to Spain.* 

Edward Walpole, the cousin of these 
Jesuit brothers, and the heir of Houghton, 
became himself first a seminary priest and 
then a Jesuit; and after some time was 
indicted in the Court of Queen’s Bench 
“ for a supposed treason done at Rome on 
April 1, 1593;” and was then outlawed at 
Norwich. A commission was issued for 
holding an inquisition concerning his es- 
tates. They were forfeited to the crown. 


The family would have been well-nigh beg- 
gared, and we should never have heard of the 
great Sir Robert as the son of a wealthy Nor- 
folk squire but for one circumstance. Edward 
Walpole’s interest in these lands and manors 
was a reversionary interest, and there were 
two tenants for life in actual possession ; his 
mother at Houghton, and his cousin William’s 
widow still living at Tuddenham. Either of 
these ladies might live many years, and in the 
mean time circumstances might arise to bring 
about a reversal of the attainder. The grant 


* Michael Walpole wrote a life of Dofia Luisa, of 
which the original MS. is still preserved at Madrid. 
There is a long account of her in Southey’s “‘ Letters 
written during a Journey in Spain,’’ 1808. 
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of the lands might after all prove valueless, 
and whoever obtained that grant would be 

rudent if he turned it into money as soon as 
he could get a price. (Jessopp, p. 275.) 

This is what actually happened. The 
estates, two years later, were given to two 
persons of whom nothing is known but the 
names; and from them Calibut Walpole 
(the remarkable name is that of a Norfolk 
family with which the Walpoles had inter- 
married) bought back the estates for a sum 
of 1,600/. This of course did not alter the 
position of Edward Walpole; but when 
he died in England in 1637, his pardon 
had been obtained from James I. through 
the interest of his brother Calibut. To 
him he made over all interest in his pater- 
nal estates. Sir Robert Walpole was the 
lineal descendant of Calibut, who died at 
Houghton in 1646, just thirty years before 
Sir Robert was born there. It is “inter- 
esting to reflect that in Sir Robert’s boy- 
hood and early manhood the memories 
and traditions of the persecuting days 
were still fresh and matters of common 
parlance; and that there must have been 
men still alive at Houghton who had talked 
with the outlawed Jesuit father, who had 
voluntarily resigned his inheritance, and 
with his brother, who had saved the estates 
from forfeiture.” 

Here we must take our leave of Dr. 
Jessopp. His book is a real “ contribution 
to Elizabethan history ;” and we can well 
believe his assertion that, as the work pro- 
ceeded, the England of Queen Elizabeth’s 
days became to him an altogether different 
land from the England he had formerly 
imagined it to be; and that the conflict 
with Rome gradually unfolded itself as a 
problem which must remain unintelligible 
to the merely political historian. To the 
Norfolk antiquary and genealogist he has 
rendered extreme service. The long notes 
attached to his chapters are full of valua- 
ble details which could only have been 
collected with the utmost patience, and by 
dint of long and arduous labor. 

We cannot attempt to follow the fortunes 
of the “Jesuit mission” beyond the death 
of Walpole. Those readers, however, who 
are attracted by the subject, and who feel 
that it has hardly received justice at the 
hands of modern historians, may consult 
with advantage the “ Records of the En- 
glish Province of the Society of Jesus,” 
edited by Father Henry Foley. We have 
placed this book with others at the head of 
our article, but can only direct attention to 
it as a work which will demand the most 
ample consideration from all who in future 
may have to treat of the times or of the 
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subjects with which it is concerned. It 
has been the fashion, while giving full rec- 
ognition to the earnest faith and constancy 
of many a Protestant martyr —and there is 
no difficulty in finding men and women 
worthy of all such honor —either to ig- 
nore altogether, or at least to look doubt- 
fully upon, those who, like Campion and 
Walpole, suffered no less firmly and cour- 
ageously in the cause of truth, as it ap- 
peared to them. There may have been 
sound reason for the hesitation; for there 
was, and perhaps is, such a thing as politi- 
cal Jesuitism, and in the days of Elizabeth 
it must have been difficult enough to dis- 
tinguish that from the simple devotion of 
one whose only object was the restoration 
of Englishmen to the faith of Rome. But 
by this time we may surely venture to do 
such men justice; at any rate we may con- 
sider fairly and without acrimony the evi- 
dence concerning them which modern 
research has been accumulating on all 
sides. A man who lays down his life for 


what he holds to be the truth deserves all 
admiration and respect, whether he be a 
Cameronian on the wild moors of Gallo- 
way, or a Jesuit on the gallows at Tyburn. 


SIR GIBBIE. 


BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MALCOLM,” “‘ THE MARQUIS OF LOSSIE,”’ 
ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE GAMEKEEPER. 


THE second winter came, and with the 
first frost Gibbie resumed his sheepskin 
coat and the brogues and leggings which 
he had made for himself of deer-hide 
tanned with the hair. It pleased the two 
old people to see him so warmly clad. It 
pleased them also that, thus dressed, he 
always reminded them of some sacred per- 
sonage undetermined — Jacob, or John the 
Baptist, or the man who went to meet the 
lion and be killed by him— in Robert’s 
big bible, that is, in one or other of the 
woodcuts of the same. Very soon the 
stories about him were all stirred up afresh, 
and new rumors added. This one and that 
of the children declared they had caught 
sight of the beast-loon, running about the 
rocks like a goat; and one day a boy of 
Angus’s own, who had been a good way 
up the mountain, came home nearly dead 
with terror, saying the beast-loon had 
chased him a long way. He did not add 
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that he had been throwing stones at the 
sheep, not perceiving any one in charge of 
them. So, one fine morning in December, 
having nothing particular to attend to, An- 
gus shouldered his double-barrelled gun, 
and set out for a walk over Glashgar, in 
the hope of coming upon the savage that 
terrified the children. He must be off. 
That was settled. Where Angus was in 
authority, the outlandish was not to be 
suffered. The sun shone bright, and a 
keen wind was blowing. 

About noon he came in sight of a 
few sheep, in a sheltered spot, where were 
little patches of coarse grass among the 
heather. Ona stone, a few yards above 
them, sat Gibbie, not reading, as he would 
be half the time now, but busied with a 
Pan’s-pipes — which, under Donal’s direc- 
tion, he had made for himself — drawing 
from them experimental sounds, and feel- 
ing after the possibility of a melody. He 
was so much occupied that he did not see 
Angus approach, who now stood for a mo- 
ment or two regarding him. He was hir- 
sute as Esau, his head crowned with its 
own plentiful crop—even in winter he 
wore no cap — his body covered with the 
wool of the sheep, and his legs and feet 
with the hide of the deer —the hair, as in 
nature, outward. The deer-skin Angus 
knew for what it was from afar, and con- 
cluding it the spoil of the only crime of 
which he recognized the enormity, whereas 
it was in truth part of a skin he had him- 
self solid to a saddler in the next village, to 
make sporrans of, boiled over with wrath, 
and strode nearer, grinding his teeth. Gib- 
bie looked up, knew him, and starting to 
his feet, turned to the hill. Angus, level- 
ling his gun, shouted to him to stop, but 


Gibbie only ran the harder, nor once looked + 


round. Idiotic with rage, Angus fired. 
One of his barrels was loaded with shot, 
the other with ball: meaning to use the 
shot barrel, he pulled the wrong trigger, 
and liberated the bullet. It went through 
the calf of Gibbie’s right leg, and he fell. 
It had, however, passed between two mus- 
cles without injuring either greatly, and had 
severed no artery. The next moment he 
was on his feet again and running, nor did 
he yet feel pain. Happily he was not very 
far from home, and he made for it as fast 
as he could—preceded by Oscar, who, 
having once by accident been shot himself, 
had a mortal terror of guns. Maimed as 
Gibbie was, he could yet run a good deal 
faster up hill than the rascal who followed 
him. But long before he reached the cot- 
tage, the pain had arrived, and the nearer 
he got to it, the worse it grew. In spite of 
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the anguish, however, he held on with de- 
termination: to be seized by Angus and 
dragged down to Glashruach, would be far 
worse. 

Robert Grant was at home that day, suf- 
fering from rheumatism. He was seated 
in the zuzgle-neuk, with his pipe in his 
mouth, and Janet was just taking the pota- 
toes for their dinner off the fire, when the 
door flew open, and in stumbled Gibbie, 
and fell on the floor. The old man threw 
his pipe from him, and rose trembling, but 
Janet was before him. She dropt down on 
her knees beside the boy, and put her arm 
under his head. He was white and mo- 
tionless. 

“Eh, Robert Grant!” she cried, “he’s 
bleedin’.” 

The same moment they heard quick yet 
heavy stepsapproaching. Atonce Robert 
divined the truth, and a great wrath ban- 
ished rheumatism and age together. Like 
a boy he sprang to the crap o’ the wa’, 
whence his yet powerful hand came back 
armed with a huge rusty old broadsword 
that had seen service in its day. Two or 
three fierce tugs at the hilt proving the blade 
immovable in the sheath, and the steps 
being now almost at the door, he clubbed 
the weapon, grasping it by the sheathed 
blade, and holding it with the edge down- 
ward, so that the blow he meant to deal 
should fall from the round of the basket 
hilt. As he heaved it aloft, the gray old 
shepherd seemed inspired by the god of 
battles ; the rage of a hundred ancestors 
was welling up in his peaceful breast. His 
red eye flashed, and the few hairs that were 
left him stood erect on his head like the 
mane of a roused lion. Ere Angus had 
his second foot over the threshold, down 
came the helmet-like hilt with a dull crash 
on his head, and he staggered against the 
wall. 

“Tak ye that, Angus Mac Pholp!” 
panted Robert through his clenched teeth, 
following the blow with another from his 
fist, that prostrated the enemy. Again he 
heaved his weapon, and standing over him 
where he lay, more than half-stunned, said 
in a hoarse voice, 

“By the great God, my maker, Angus 
Mac Pholp, gien ye seek to rise, I’ll come 
doon on ye again as ye lie ! — Here, Oscar! 
— He’s no ane to haud ony fair play wi’, 
mair nor a brute beast. — Watch him, Os- 
car, an’ tak’ ’im by the thro’t gien he muv 
a finger.” 

The gun had dropped from Angus’s 
hand, and Robert, keeping his eye on him, 
secured it. 

“‘ She’s lodd,” muttered Angus. 
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“ Lie still than,” returned Robert, point- 
ing the weapon at his head. 

“Tt’ll be murder,” said Angus, and made 
a movement to lay hold of the barrel. 

* Haud him doon, Oscar,” cried Robert. 
The dog’s paws were instantly on his chest, 
and his teeth grinning within an inch of 
his face. Angus vowed in his heart he 
would kill the beast on the first chance. 
“It wad be but blude for blude, Angus 
MacPholp,” he went on. ‘Yer hoor’s 
come, my man. That bairn’s is no the 
first blude o’ man ye hae shed, an’ it’s time 
the scripture was fulfillt, an’ the han’ o’ 
man shed yours.” 

“Ye’re no gauin to kill me, Rob 
Grant?” growled the fellow in growing 
fright. 

“I’m gauin to see whether the shirra 
winna be perswaudit to hang ye,” an- 
swered the shepherd. “This maun be 
putten a stag till. — Quaiet! or I’ll brain 
ye, an’ save him the trouble. — Here, Ja- 
net, fess yer pot o’ pitawtas, I’m gauin’ to 
toom the man’s gun. Gien he daur to 
muy, jist gie him the haill bilin’, bree an a’, 
i’ the ill face o’ ’m; gien ye lat him up 
he’ll kill ’s a’; only tak care an’ haud aff 
o’ the dog, puir fallow!—I wad lay the 
stock o’ yer murderin’ guni’ the fire gien 
*twarna ’at I reckon it’s the laird’s an’ no 
yours. Ye’re no fit to be trustit wi’ a gun. 
Ye’re waur nor a weyver.” 

So saying, he carried the weapon to the 
door, and, in terror lest he might, through 
wrath or the pressure of dire necessity, use 
it against his foe, emptied its second barrel 
into the earth, and leaned it up against the 
wall outside. 

Janet obeyed her husband so far as to 
stand over Angus with the potato-pot : how 
far she would have carried her obedience 
had he attempted to rise, may remain a 
question. Doubtless a brave man doing 
his duty would have scorned to yield him 
self thus; but right and wrong had met 
face to face, and the wrong hada righteous 
traitor in his citadel. 

When Robert returned and relieved her 
guard, Janet went back to Gibbie, whom 
she had drawn towards the fire. He lay 
almost insensible, but in vain Janet at- 
tempted to get a teaspoonful of whisky 
between his lips. For as he grew older, 
his horror of it increased; and now, even 
when he was faint and but half conscious, 
his physical nature seemed to recoil from 
contact with it. It was with signs of dis- 
gust, rubbing his mouth with the back of 
each hand alternately, that he first showed 
returning vitality. In a minute or two 
more he was able to crawl to his bed in the 
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corner, and then Janet proceeded to exam- 
ine his wound. 

By this time his leg was much swollen, 
but the wound had almost stopped bleed- 
ing, and it was plain there was no bullet in 
it, for there were the two orifices. She 
washed it carefully and bound it up. Then 
Gibbie raised his head, and looked some- 
what anxiously round the room. 

“ Ye’re luikin’ efter Angus ? ” said Janet : 
“he’s yon’er upo’ the flure,a twa yairds 
frae ye. Dinna be fleyt; yer father an’ 
Oscar has him safe eneuch, I s’ warran’.” 

“Here, Janet!” cried her husband ; 
“ gien ye be throu’ wi’ the bairn, I maun be 
gauin’.” 

“ Hoot, Robert! ye’re no surely gauin 
to lea’ me an’ puir Gibbie ’at maunna stir, 
i? the hoose oor lanes wi’ the murderin’ 
man!” returned Janet. 

“’Deed am I, lass! Jist rin and fess 
the bit tow ’at ye hing yer duds upo’ at 
the washin’, an’ we’ll bin’ the feet an’ the 
han’s o’ ’im.” 

Janet obeyed and went. Angus, who 
had been quiet enough for the last ten 
minutes, meditating and watching, began 
to swear furiously, but Robert paid no 
more heed than if he had not heard him — 
stood calm and grim at his head, with the 
clubbed sword heaved over his shoulder. 
When she came back, by her husband’s 
directions, she passed the rope repeatedly 
round the keeper’s ankles, then several 
times between them, drawing the bouts 
tightly together, so that, instead of the two 
sharing one ring, each ankle had now, as it 
were, a Close-fitting one for itself. Again 
and again, as she tied it, did Angus medi- 
tate a sudden spring, but the determined 
look of Robert, and his feeling memory of 
the blows he had so unsparingly delivered 
upon him, as well as the weakening effect 
of that he had received on his head, caused 
him to hesitate until it was altogether too 
late. When they began to bind his hands, 
however, he turned desperate, and struck 
at both, cursing and raging. 

“Gien ye binna quaiet, yes’ taste the 
dog’s teeth,” said Robert.— Angus re- 
flected that he would have a better chance 
when he was left alone with Janet, and 
yielded. — “ Troth!” Robert went on, as 
he continued his task, “I hae no pity left 
for ye, Angus MacPholp; an’ gien ye 
tyauve ony mair, I’ll lat at ye. I wad care 
no more to caw oot yer harns nor I wad to 
kill a tod (fox). To be hangt for ’t, I 
wad be but prood. It’s a fine thing to be 
hangt for a guid cause, but ye’ll be hangt 
for an illane. — Noo, Janet, fess a bun’le o” 
brackens frae the byre, an’ lay aneth’s heid. 
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We maunna be sairer upo’ him, nor the 
needcessity laid upo’ hiz. I s’ jist trail him 
aff o’ the door, an’ a bit on to the fire, for 
he’ll be cauld whan he’s quaiet doon, an’ 
syne I'll awa’ an’ get ond o’ the shirra’. 
Scotlan’s come till a pretty pass, whan 
they shoot men wi’ guns, as gien they war 
wuil craturs to be peelt an’ aiten. Care 
what set him! He may weel be a keeper 
o’ ghem, for he’s as ill a keeper o’ ’s 
brither as auld Cain himsel’. But,” he 
concluded, tying the last knot hard, “ we’ll 
e’en dee what we can to keep the keeper.” 

It was seldom Robert spoke at such 
length, but the provocation, the wrath, the 
conflict, and the victory, had sent the blood 
rushing through his brain, and loosed his 
tongue like strong drink. 

“Ye’ll tak yer denner afore ye gang, 
Robert,” said his wife. 

“ Na, I can ait naething; I’ll tak a ban- 
nock i’ my pooch. Ye can gie my denner 
to Angus: he’ll want hertenin’ for the 
wuddie (gadlows.)” 

So saying he put the bannock in his 
pocket, flung his broad blue bonnet upon 
his head, took his stick, and ordering Os- 
car to remain at home, and watch the pris- 
oner, set out fora walk of five miles, as if 
he had never known such a thing as rheu- 
matism. He must find another magistrate 
than the laird; he would not trust him 
where his own gamekeeper, Angus Mac- 
Pholp, was concerned. 

‘“‘ Keep yer ee upon him, Janet,” he said, 
turning in the doorway. “ Dinna lowse 
sicht o’ him afore I come back wi’ the con- 
stable. Dinna lippen. I s’ be back in 
three hoors like.” 

With these words he turned finally, and 
disappeared. 

The mortification of Angus, as he lay 
thus trapped in the den of the beast-loon, 
at being taken and bound by an old man, a 
woman, and a colley dog, was extreme. 
He went over the whole affair again and 
again in his mind, ever with a fresh burst 
a fury. It was in vain he excused him- 


self on the ground that the attack had 
been so sudden and treacherous, and the 


precautions taken so complete. He had 
proved himself an ass, and the whole coun- 
try would ring with mockery of him! He 
had sense enough, too, to know that he 
was in a serious as well as ludicrous pre- 
dicament: he had scarcely courage enough 
to contemplate the possible result. If he 
could but get his hands free, it would be 
easy to kill Oscar and disable Janet. For 
the idiot, he counted him nothing. He 
had better wait, however, until there should 
be no boiling liquid ready to her hand. 
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Janet set out the dinner, peeled some 
potatoes, and approaching Angus would 
have fed him. In place of accepting her 
ministration, he fell to abusing her with 
the worst language he could find. She 
withdrew without a word, and sat down to 
her own dinner; but, finding the torrent 
of vituperation kept flowing, rose again, 
and going to the door, fetched a great jug 
of cold water from the pail that always 
stood there, and coming behind her pris- 
oner, emptied it over his face. He gavea 
horrid yell, taking the douche for a boiling 
one. 

“Ye needna cry oot like that at guid 
cauld watter,” said Janet. “But ye’ll jist 
absteen frae ony mair sic words i’ my 
hearin’, or ye s’ get the like ilka time ye 
brak oot.” As she spoke, she knelt, and 
wiped his face and head with her apron. 

A fresh oath rushed to Angus’s lips, but 
the fear of a second jugful made him sup- 
press it, and Janet sat down again to her 
dinner. She could scarcely eat a mouth- 
ful, however, for pity of the rascal beside 
her, at whom she kept looking wistfully 
without daring again offer him anything. 

While she sat thus, she caught a swift 
investigating look he cast on the cords 
that bound his hands, and then at the fire. 
She perceived at once what was passing 
in his mind. Rising, she went quickly to 
the byre, and returned immediately with a 
chain they used for tethering the cow. 
The end of it she slipt deftly round his 
neck, and made it fast, putting the little 
bar through a link. 

“Tr ye gauin to hang me, ye she- 
deevil?” he cried, making a futile attempt 
to grasp the chain with his bound hands. 

“Ye’ll be wantin’ a drappy mair cauld 
watter, I’m thinkin’,” said Janet. 

She stretched the chain to its length, 
and with a great stone drove the sharp iron 
stake at the other end of it, into the clay- 
floor. Fearing next that, bound as his 
hands were, he might get a hold of the 
chain and drag out the stake, or might 
even contrive to remove the rope from his 
feet with them, or that he might indeed 
with his teeth. undo the knot that confined 
his hands themselves — she got a piece of 
rope, and made a loop at the end of it, 
then watching her opportunity passed the 
loop between his hands, noosed the other 
end through it, and drew the noose tight. 
The free end of the rope she put through 
the staple that received the bolt of the 
cottage-door, and gradually, as he grew 
weary in pulling against her, tightened the 
rope until she had his arms at their stretch 
beyond his head. Not quite satisfied yet, 
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she lastly contrived, in part by setting 
Oscar to occupy his attention, to do the 
same with his feet, securing them to a 
heavy chest in the corner opposite the 
door, upon which chest she heaped a pile 
of stones. If it pleased the Lord to deliver 
them from this man, she would have her 
honest part in the salvation! And now at 
last she believed she had him safe. 

Gibbie had fallen asleep, but he now 
woke and she gave him his dinner; then 
redd up, and took her Bible. Gibbie had 
lain down again, and she thought he was 
asleep. 

Angus grew more and more uncom- 
fortable, both in body and in mind. He 
knew he was hated throughout the coun- 
try, and had hitherto rather enjoyed the 
knowledge; but now he judged that the 
popular feeling, by no means a mere pre)- 
udice, would tell against him committed 
for trial. He knew also that the magis- 
trate to whom Robert had betaken himself, 
was not over friendly with his master, and 
certainly would not listen to any interces- 
sion from him. At length, what with pain, 
hunger, and fear, his pride began to yield, 
and, after an hour had passed in utter 
silence, he condescended to parley. 

“Janet Grant,” he said, “lat me gang, 
an’ |’ll trouble you or yours no more.” 

“Wadna ye think me some fule to 
hearken till ye? ” suggested Janet. 

“ I'll sweir ony lawfu’ aith ’at ye like to 
lay upo’ me,” protested Angus, “’at I'll 
dee whatever ye please to require 0’ me.” 

“I dinna doobt ye wad sweir ; but what 
neist?” said Janet. 

“‘ What neist but ye’ll lowse my han’s ?” 
rejoined Angus. 

“It’s no mainner o’ use mentionin 
replied Janet; “for, as ye ken, I’m un’er 
authority, an’ yersel’ h’ard my man tell me 
to tak unco percaution no to lat ye gang; 
for verily, Angus, ye hae conduckit yersel’ 
this day more like ane possessed wi’ a 
legion, than the douce faimily man’at ye’re 
supposit by the laird, yer maister, to be.” 

“Was ever man,” protested Angus, 
“ made sic a fule o’, an sae misguidit, by a 
pair o’ auld cottars like you an’ Robert 
Grant!” 

‘Wi’ the help o’ the Lord, by means 0’ 
the dog,” supplemented Janet. “I wuss 
frae my hert I hed the great reid draigon 
i’ yer place, an’ I wad watch him bonny, I 
can tell ye, Angus MacPholp. I wadnabe 
clear aboot giein Aizz his denner, Angus.” 

“ Let me gang, wuman, wi’ yer reid draig- 
ons! J’llhairm naebody. The puir idiot’s 
no muckle the waur, an’ J’ll tak mair tent 
whan I fire anither time.” 


? "t ” 
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“ Wiser fowk nor me maun see to that,” 
answered Janet. 

“Hoots, wuman! it was naething but an 
accident.” 

“T kenna; but it’ll be seen what Gibbie 
says.” 

“ Awva! his word’s guid for naething.” 

“ For a penny, or a thoosan’ poun’.” 

“ My wife ’ll be oot o’ her wuts,” pleaded 
Angus. 

“ Wad ye like a drink o’ milk?” asked 
Janet, rising. 

**1T wad that,” he answered. 

She filled her little teapot with milk, and 
he drank it from the spout, hoping she was 
on the point of giving away. 

“ Noo,” she said, when he had finished 
his draught, “ye maun jist mak the best 
0’ ’t, Angus. Ony gait, it’s a guid lesson 
in patience to ye, an’ that ye haena had 
ower aften, I’m thinkin’. — Robert’ll be 
here er lang.” 

With these words she set down the tea- 
pot, and went out: it was time to milk her 
cow. 

In a little while Gibbie rose, tried to 
walk, but failed, and getting down on his 
hands and knees, crawled out after her. 
Angus caught a glimpse of his face as he 
crept past him, and then first recognized 
the boy he had lashed. Not compunction, 
but an occasional pang of dread lest he 
should have been the cause of his death, 
and might come upon his body in one of 
his walks, had served so to fix his face in 
his memory, that, now he had a near view 
of him, pale with suffering and loss of 
blood and therefore more like his former 
self, he knew him beyond a doubt. With 
a great shoot of terror he concluded that 
the idiot had been lying there silently gloat- 
ing over his revenge, waiting only till Ja- 
net should be out of sight, and was now 
gone after some instrument wherewith to 
take it. He pulled and tugged at his 
bonds, but only to find escape absolutely 
hopeless. In gathering horror, he lay 
moveless at last, but strained his hearing 
towards every sound. 

Not only did Janet often pray with Gib- 
bie, but sometimes as she read, her heart 
would grow so full, her soul be so pervaded 
with the conviction, perhaps the conscious- 
ness, of the presence of the man who had 
said he would be always with his friends, 
that, sitting there on her stool, she would 
begin talking to him out of the very depth 
of her life, just as if she saw him in Rob- 
ert’s chair in the ingle-neuk, at home in her 
cottage as in the house where Mary sat at 
his feet and heard his word. Then would 
Gibbie listen indeed, awed by very glad- 
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ness. He never doubted that Jesus was 
there, or that Janet saw him all the time 
although he could not. 

This custom of praying aloud, she had 
rown into so long before Gibbie came to 
er, and he was so much and such a child, 

that his presence was no check upon the 
habit. It came in part from the intense 
reality of her belief, and was in part a 
willed fostering of its intensity. She never 
imagined that words were necessary; she 
believed that God knew her every thought, 
and that the moment she lifted up her 
heart, it entered into communion with him; 
but the very sound of the words she spoke 
seemed to make her feel nearer to the man 
who, being the eternal Son of the Father, 
yet had ears to hear and lips to speak, like 
herself. To talk to him aloud, also kept 
her thoughts together, helped her to feel 
the fact of the things she contemplated, as 
well as the reality of his presence. 

Now the byre was just on the other side 
of the turf wall against which was the head 
of Gibbie’s bed, and through the wall Gib- 
bie had heard her voice, with that some- 
thing in the tone of it which let him under- 
stand she was not talking to Crummie, but 
to Crummie’s maker; and it was therefore 
he had got up and gone after her. For 
there was no reason, so far as he knew or 
imagined, why he should not hear, as so 
many times before, what she was saying to 
the Master. He supposed that as she 
could not well speak to him in the pres- 
ence of a man like Angus, she had gone 
out to the byre to have her talk with him 
there. He crawled to the end of the cot- 
tage so silently that she heard no sound of 
his approach. He would not go into the 
byre, for that might disturb her, for she 
would have to look up to know that it was 
only Gibbie ; he would listen at the door. 
He found it wide open, and peeping in, 
saw Crummie chewing away, and Janet on 
her knees with her forehead leaning against 
the cow and her hands thrown up over her 
shoulder. She spoke in such a voice of 
troubled entreaty as he had never heard 
from her before, but which yet woke a 
strange vibration of memory in his deep- 
est heart. — Yes, it was his father’s voice 
it reminded him of! So had he cried in 
prayer the last time he ever heard him 
speak. What she said was nearly this: 

“O Lord, gin ye wad but say what ye 
wad hae deen! Whan a body disna ken 
yer wull, she’s jist driven to distraction. 
Thoo knows, my Maister, as weel’s I can 
tell ye, ’at gien ye said till me, ‘ That man’s 
gauin to cut yer thro’t; tak the tows frae 
him, an’ lat him up,’ I wad rin to dee’t. 





It’s no revenge, Lord; it’s jist ’at I dinna 
ken. The man’s dune me no ill, ’cep’ as 
he’s sair hurtit yer bonnie Gibbie. It’s 
Gibbie ’at has to forgie ’im an’ syne me. 
But my man tellt me no to Jat him up, an’ 
hoo am I to be a wife sic as ye wad hae; 
O Lord, gien I dinna dee as my man tellt 
me! It wad ill befit me to lat my auld 
Robert gang sae far wantin’ his denner, a’ 
for naething. What wad he think whan 
he cam hame! Of coorse, Lord, gien ye 
tellt me, that wad mak a’ the differ, i 
ye’re Robert’s maister as weel’s mine, an’ 
your wull wad saitisfee him jist as weel’s 
me. I wad fain lat him gang, puir chield ! 
but I daurna. Lord, convert him to the 
trowth. Lord, lat him ken what hate is. — 
But eh, Lord! I wuss ye wad tell me what 
to do. Thy wull’s the beginnin’ an’ mids 
an’ en’ o’ a’ thing to me. 1’m wullin’ 
eneuch to lat him gang, but he’s Robert’s 
pris’ner an’ Gibbie’s enemy; he’ no my 
pris’ner an’ no my enemy, an’J dinna think 
I hae thericht. An’ whakens but he micht 
gang shottin’ mair fowk yet, ’cause I loot 
him gang!— But he canna shot a hare 
wantin’ thy wull, O Jesus, the saviour o’ 
man an’ beast; an’ ill wad I like to hae a 
han’i’ the hangin’ o’ ’m. He may deserve 
’t, Lord, I dinna ken; but I’m thinkin’ ye 
made him no sae weel tempered —as my 
Robert, for enstance.” 

Here her voice ceased, and she fell a 
moaning. 

Her trouble was echoed in dim pain 
from Gibbie’s soul. That the prophetess 
who knew everything, the priestess who 
was at home in the very treasure-house of 
the great king, should be thus abanduned 
to dire perplexity, was a dreadful, a bewil- 
dering fact. But now first he understood 
the real state of the affair in the purport 
of the old man’s absence; also how he 
was himself potently concerned in the 
business : if the offence had been commit- 
ted against Gibbie, then with Gibbie lay 
the power, therefore the duty, of forgive- 
ness. But verily Gibbie’s merit and his 
grace were in inverse ratio. Few things 
were easier to him than to love his ene- 
mies, and his merit in obeying the com- 
mandment was small indeed. No enemy 
had as yet done him, in his immediate 
person, the wrong he could even imagine 
it hard to forgive. No sooner had Janet 
ceased than he was on his way back to the 
cottage; on its floor lay one who had to be 
waited upon with forgiveness. 

Wearied with futile struggles, Angus 
found himself compelled to abide his fate, 
and was lying quite still when Gibbie re- 
entered. The boy thought he was asleep, 
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but on the contrary he was watching his 
every motion, full of dread. Gibbie went 
hopping upon one foot to the hole in the 
wall where Janet kept the only knife she 
had. It wasnotthere. He glanced round, 
but could not see it. There was no time 
to lose. Robert’s returning steps might 
be heard any moment, and poor Angus 
might be hanged — only for shooting Gib- 
bie! He hopped up to him and examined 
the knots that tied his hands: they were 
drawn so tight —in great measure by his 
own struggles —and so difficult. to reach 
from their position, that he saw it would 
take himalong time toundothem. Angus 
thought, with fresh horror, he was examin- 
ing them to make sure they would hold, 
and was so absorbed in watching his move- 
ments that he even forgot to curse, which 
was the only thing left him. Gibbie looked 
round again for a moment, as if in doubt, 
then darted upon the tongs — there was 
no poker — and thrust them into the fire, 
caught up the asthmatic old bellows, and 
began to blow the peats. Angus saw the 
first action, heard the second, and a hide- 
ous dismay clutched his very heart: the 
savage fool was about to take his revenge 
in pinches with the red-hot tongs! He 
looked for no mercy — perhaps felt that 
he deserved none. Manhood held him 
silent until he saw him take the implement 
of torture from the fire, glowing, not red 
but white hot, when he uttered such a 
terrific yell, that Gibbie dropped the tongs 
— happily not the hot ends —on his own 
bare foot, but caught them up again in- 
stantly, and made a great hop to Angus: 
if Janet had heard that yell and came in, 
all would be spoilt. But the faithless 
keeper began to struggle so fiercely, writh- 
ing with every contortion, and kicking with 
every inch, left possible to him, that Gibbie 
hardly dared attempt anything for dread of 
burning him, while he sent yell after yell 
“as fast as mill-wheels strike.” With a 
sudden thought Gibbie sprang to the door 
and locked it, so that Janet should not get 
in, and Angus, hearing the bolt, was the 
more convinced that his purpose was cruel, 
and struggled and yelled, with his eyes 
fixed on the glowing tongs, now fast cool- 
ing in Gibbie’s hand. If instead of glow- 
ering at the tongs, he had but lent one 
steadfast regard to the face of the boy 
whom he took fora demoniacal idiot, he 
would have seen his supposed devil smile 
the sweetest of human, troubled, pitiful 
smiles. Even then, I suspect, however, 
his eye being evil, he would have beheld 
in the smile only the joy of malice in the 
near prospect of a glut of revenge. 





In the mean time Janet in her perplex- 
ity, had, quite forgetful of the poor cow’s 
necessities, abandoned Crummie, and wan- 
dered down the path as far as the shoulder 
her husband must cross ascending from 
the other side: thither, a great rock inter- 
vening, so little of Angus’s cries reached, 
that she heard nothing through the deaf- 
ness of her absorbing appeal for direction 
to her shepherd, the master of men. 

Gibbie thrust the tongs again into the 
fire, and while blowing it, bethought him 
that it might give Angus confidence if he 
removed the chain from his neck. He laid 
down the bellows, and did so. But to 
Angus the action seemed only preparatory 
to taking him by the throat with the horri- 
ble implement. In his agony and wild en- 
deavor to frustrate the supposed intent, he 
struggled harder than ever. But now 
Gibbie was undoing the rope fastened 
round the chest. This Angus did not per- 
ceive, and when it came suddenly loose in 
the midst of one of his fierce straining 
contortions, the result was that he threw 
his body right over his head, and lay on 
his face for a moment confused. Gibbie 
saw his advantage. He snatched his 
clumsy tool out of the fire, seated himself 
on the corresponding part of Angus’s per- 
son, and seizing with the tongs the rope 
between his feet, held on to both, in spite 
of his heaves and kicks. In the few 
moments that passed while Gibbie burned 
through a round of the rope, Angus im- 
agined a considerable number of pangs; 
but when Gibbie rose and hopped away, 
he discovered that his feet were at liberty, 
and scrambled up, his head dizzy, and his 
body reeling. But such was then the sun- 
shine of delight in Gibbie’s countenance, 
that even Angus stared at him fora mo- 
ment — only, however, with a vague reflec- 
tion on the inconsequentiality of idiots, 
to which succeeded the impulse to take 
vengeance upon him for his sufferings. 
But Gibbie still had the tongs, and Angus’s 
hands were still tied. He held them out 
to him. Gibbie pounced upon the knots 
with hands and teeth. They occupied 
him some little time, during which Angus 
was almost compelled to take better cog- 
nizance of the face of the savage ; and dull 
as he was to the good things of human 
nature, he was yet in a measure subdued 
by what he there looked upon rather than 
perceived ; while he could scarcely mistake 
the hearty ministration of his teeth and 
nails! The moment his hands were free, 
Gibbie looked up at him with a smile, and 


‘Angus did not even box his ears. Hold- 


ing by the wall, Gibbie limped to the door 
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and opened it. With a nod meant for 
thanks, the gamekeeper stepped out, took 
up his gun from where it leaned against 
the wall, and hurried away down the hill. 
A moment sooner and he would have met 
Janet ; but she had just entered the byre 
again to milk poor Crummie. 

When she came into the cottage, she 
stared with astonishment to see no Angus 
on the floor. Gibbie, who had lain down 
again in much pain, made signs that he 
had let him go; whereupon such a look of 
relief came over her countenance that he 
was filled with fresh gladness, and was if 
possible more satisfied still with what he 
had done. It was late before Robert re- 
turned — alone, weary, and disappointed. 
The magistrate was from home; he had 
waited for him as long as he dared ; but at 
length, both because of his wife’s unpleas- 
ant position, and the danger to himself if 
he longer delayed his journey across the 
mountain, seeing it threatened a storm, 
and there was no moon, he set out. That 
he too was relieved to find no Angus 
there he did not attempt to conceal. The 
next day he went to see him, and told him 
that, to please Gibbie, he had consented to 
say nothing more about the affair. Angus 
could not help being sullen, but he judged 
it wise to behave as well as he could, kept 
his temper therefore, and said he was 
sorry he had been so hasty, but that Rob- 
ert had punished him pretty well, for it 
would be weeks before he recovered the 
blow on the head he had given him. So 
they parted on tolerable terms, and there 
was no further persecution of Gibbie 
from that quarter. 

It was some time before he was able to 
be out again, but no hour spent with Janet 
was lost. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A VOICE, 


THAT winter the old people were greatly 
tried with rheumatism; for not only were 
the frosts severe, but there was much rain 
between. Their children did all in their 
power to minister to their wants, and Gib- 
bie was nurse as well as shepherd. He 
who when a child had sought his place in 
the live universe by attending on drunk 
people and helping them home through 
the midnight streets, might have felt him- 
self promoted considerably in having the 
necessities of such as Robert and Janet to 
minister to, but he never thought of that. 
It made him a little mournful sometimes to 
think that he could not read tothem. Ja- 
net, however, was generally able to read 


-| forget it! 
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aloud. Robert, being asthmatic, suffered 
more than she, and was at times a little 
impatient. 

Gibbie still occupied his heather-bed on 
the floor, and it was part of his business, 
as nurse, to keep up a good fire on the 
hearth: peats, happily, were plentiful. 
Awake for this cause, he heard in the mid- 
dle of one night, the following dialogue be- 
tween the husband and wife. 

“I’m growin’ terrible auld, Janet,” said 
Robert. “It’s a sair thing this auld age, 
an’ I canna bring mysel’ content wi’ ’t. 
Ye see I haena been used till’t.” 

“ That’s true, Robert,” answered Janet. 
“ Gien we had been born auld, we micht by 
this time hae been at hame wi’t. But 
syne what wad hae come o’ the gran’ de- 
licht o’ seein’ auld age rin hirplin awa’ frae 
the face o’ the Auncient o’ Days?” 

“I wad fain be contentit wi’ my lot, 
though,” persisted Robert; “but whan I 
fin’ mysel’ sae helpless like, I canna get it 
oot o’ my heid ’at the Lord has forsaken 
me, an’ left me to mak an ill best o’ ’t 
wantin’ him.” 

“TI wadna lat sic a thoucht come intil my 
heid, Robert, sae lang as I kenned I cudna 
draw breath nor wag tongue wantin’ him, 
for in him we leeve an’ muv an’ hae oor 
bein. Gien he be the life o’ me, what for 
sud I trible mysel’ aboot that life ?” 

“ Ay, lass! but gien ye hed this ashmy, 
makin’ a’ yer breist as gien ’twar lined wi’ 
the san’ paper ’at they hed been lichtin’ a 
thoosan’ or twa lucifer’ spunks upo’ — ye 
micht be driven to forget ’at the Lord was 
yer life — for I can tell ye it’s no like haein 
his breith i’ yer nostrils.” 

“Eh, my bonny laad!” returned Janet, 
with infinite tenderness, “I micht weel 
I doobt I wadna be half sae 
patient as yersel; but jist to help to haud 
ye up, I s’ tell ye what I think I wad ettle 
efter. I wad say to mysel, Gien he be the 
life o’ me, I hae no business wi’ ony mair 
o’ ’t nor he gies me. I hae but to tak ae 
breath, be ’t hard, be ’t easy, ane at a time, 
an’ lat him see to the neist himsel’. Here I 
am, an’ here’s him; an’ ’at he winna lat ’s ain 
wark come to ill, that I’m weel sure o’. 
An’ ye micht jist think to yersel, Robert, 
’at as ye ave born intil the warl’, an’ here 
ye are auld intil ’t —ye may jist think, I 
say, ’at hoo ye’re jist new-born an’ begin- 
nin’ to grow yoong, an’ ’at that’s yer busi- 
ness. For naither you nor me can be that 
far frae hame, Robert, an’ whan we win 
there we’ll be yoong eneuch, I’m thinkin’; 
an’ no ower yoong, for we’ll hae what they 
say ye canna get doon here —a pair o 
auld heids upo’ yoong shoothers.” 
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“Eh! but I wuss I may hae ye there, 
Janet, for I kenna what I wad do wantin’ 
ye. I wad be unco stray up yon’er, gien I 
had to gang my lane, an’ no you to refar 
till, ’at kens the wy’s o’ the place.” 

“] ken no more about the w’ys o’ the 
place nor yersel’, Robert, though I’m think- 
in’ they'll be unco quaiet an’ sensible, 
seein’ ata’ there maun be gentle fowk. It’s 
eneuch to me ’at I’ll be i’ the hoose o’ my 
Maister’s father ; an’ my Maister was weel 
content to gang to that hoose; an’ it maun 
be something by ordinar’ ’at was fit for 
him. But puir simple fowk like oorsei’s 
ill hae no need to hing down the heid an’ 
luik like gowks ’at disna ken mainners. 
Bairns are no expeckit to ken a’ the w’ys 
o’ a muckle hoose ’at they hae never been 
intil i’ their lives afore.” 

' ‘It’s no that a’thegither ’at tribles me, 
Janet; it’s mair ’at I’ll be expeckit to sing 
an’ luik pleased-like, an’ I div not ken hoo 
it'll be poassible, an’ you nae gait ’ithin 
my sicht or my cry, or the hearin’ o’ my 
ears.” 

“ Div ye believe this, Robert —’at we’re 
a’ ane, jist ane, in Christ Jesus?” 

“I canna weel say. I’m nodenyin’ nae- 
thing ’at the buik tells me; ye ken me bet- 
ter nor that, Janet; but there’s mony a 
thing it says’at I dinna ken whether I be- 
lieve ’t at my ane han’ or whether it be only 
at a’ thing ’at ye believe, Janet, ’s jist to 
me as gien I believet it mysel’; an’ that’s a 
sair thought, for a man canna be savet 
e’en by the proxy o’ ’s ain wife.” 

“Weel ye’re just muckle whaur I fin’ 
mysel’ whiles, Robert; an’ I comfort my- 
sel’ wi’ the houp ’at we'll en the thing 
there, ’at maybe we’re but tryin’ to believe 
here. But ony gait ye hae pruv’t weel ’at 
you an’ me’s ane, Robert. Noo we ken 
frae Scriptur’ ’at the Maister cam to mak 
aye ane o’ them ’at was at twa; an’ we ken 
also ’at he conquered Deith; sae he wad 
never lat Deith mak the ane, ’at he had 
made ane, intil two again: it’s no rizon to 
think it. For oucht I ken, what luiks like 
a gangin’ awa may be a comin’ nearer. 
An’ there may be w’ys o’ comin’ nearer till 
ane anither up yon’er ’at we ken naething 
aboot doon here. There’s that laddie, 
Gibbie: I canna but think ’at gien he hed 
the tongue to speyk, or aiven gien he cud 
mak’ ony soon wi’ sense intil’t, like singin’, 
say, he wad fin’ himsel’ nearer till’s nor he 
can i’ the noo. Wha kens but them ’at's 
singin’ up there afore the throne, may sing 
so bonny, ’at, i’ the pooer o’ their braw 
thouchts, their verra sangs may be like 
laidders for them to come doon upo’, an’ 
hing aboot them ’at they hae lift ahin’ 
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them, till the time comes for them to gang 
an’ jine them i’ the green pasturs aboot the 
tree o’ life.” 

More of like talk followed, but these 
words concerning appropinquation in song, 
although their meaning was not very clear, 
took such a hold of Gibbie that he heard 
nothing after, but fell asleep thinking about 
them. 

In the middle of the following night, 
Janet woke her husband. 

“ Robert! Robert!” she whispered in 
his ear, “hearken. I’m thinkin’ yon maun 
be some wee angel come doon to say, ‘I 
ken ye, puir fowk.’” 

Robert, scarce daring to draw his breath, 
listened with his heartin his mouth. From 
somewhere, apparently within the four 
walls of the cottage, came a low lovely 
sweet song —something like the piping of 
a big bird, something like a small human 
voice. 

“It canna be an angel,” said Robert at 
length, “for it’s singin’, ‘My Nanny’s 
Awa’’.” 

“ An’ what for no angel?” returned Ja- 
net. “Isna that jist what ye micht be 
singin’ yersel, efter what ye was sayin’ last 
nicht? I’m thinkin’ there maun be a heap 
o’ yoong angels up there, new deid, singin’ 
‘My Nannie’s Awa’’.” 

“Hoot, Janet! ye ken there’s naither 
merryin’ nor giein’ in merriage there.” 

“ Wha was sayin’ onything aboot merry- 
in’ or giein’ in merriage, Robert? Is that 
to say ’at you an’ me’s to be no more to ane 
anither nor ither fowk? Nor it’s no to say 
’at, "cause merriage is no the w’y o’ the 
country, ’at there’s to be naething better i’ 
the place 0’ ’t.”) ——~ 

“What garred the Maister say onything 
aboot it, than?” 

“ Jist ’cause they plaguit him wi’ speir- 
in’. He wad never hae opened his moo’ 
anent it—it wasna ane o’ his subjec’s — 
gien it hadna been ’at a wheen pride- 
prankit beuk-fowk ’at didna believe there 
was ony angels, or speerits o’ ony kin’, but 
said ’at a man ance deid was aye an’ a’the- 
gither deid, an’ yet preten’it to believe in 
God himsel’ for a’ that, thoucht to bleck 
(nonplus) the Maister wi’ speirin’ whilk o’ 
saiven a puir body ’at had been garred 
merry them a’, wad be the wife o’ whan 
they gat up again.” 

“ A body micht think it wad be left to 
hersel’ to say,” suggested Robert. ‘“ She 
had come throw’ eneuch to hae some claim 
to be considert.” 

“ She maun hae been a richt guid ane,” 
said Janet, “ gien ilk ane o’ the saiven wad 
be wantin’ her again. But Is’ warran’ she 
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kenned weel eneuch whilk o’ them was her 
ain. But, Robert, man, this is jokin’ — no 
’at it’s your wyte (4/ame)—an’ it’s no be- 
comin’, I doobt, upo’ sic a sarious subjec’. 
An’ I’m feart—ay! there !— I thoucht as 
muckle !— the wee sangie’s drappit itsel’ 
a’thegither, jist as gien the laverock had 
fa’ntit intil ’ts nest. I doobt we'll hear 
nae mair o’ ’t.” 

As soon as he could hear what they were 
saying, Gibbie had stopped to listen; and 
now they had stopped also, and there was 
an end. 

For weeks he had been picking out tunes 
on his Pan’s-pipes; also, he had lately dis- 
covered that, although he could not articu- 
late, he could produce tones, and had 
taught himself to imitate the pipes. Now, 
to his delight, he had found that the noises 
he made were recognized as song by his 
father and mother. From that time he 
was often heard crooning to himself. Be- 
fore long he began to look about the heav- 
ens for airs — to suit this or that song be 
came upon, or heard from Donal. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE WISDOM OF THE WISE, 


CHANGE, meantime, was in progress 
elsewhere, and as well upon the foot as 
high on the side of Glashgar — change 
which seemed all important to those who 
felt the grind of the glacier as it slipped. 
Thomas Galbraith, of Glashruach, Es- 
quire, whom no more than any other could 
negation save, was not enfranchised from 
folly or lifted above belief in a lie, by his 
hatred to what he called superstition: he 
had long fallen into what will ultimately 
prove the most degrading superstition of 
all—the worship of Mammon, and was 
rapidly sinking from deep to lower deep 
First of all, this was the superstition of 
placing hope and trust in that which, from 
age to age, and on the testimony of all 
sorts of persons who have tried it, has 
been proved to fail utterly ; next, such was 
the folly of the man whose wisdom was 
indignant with the harmless imagination of 
simple people for daring flutter its wings 
upon his land, that he risked what he loved 
best in the world, even better than Mam- 
mon, the approbation of fellow worship- 
pers, by investing in Welsh gold mines. 

The property of Glashruach was a good 
one, but not nearly so large as it had been, 
and he was anxious to restore it to its for- 
mer dimensions. The rents were low, and 
it could but tardily widen its own borders, 
while of money he kad little, and no will 


he might increase his property, he took to 
speculation, but had never had much suc- 
cess until that same year, when he dis- 
posed of certain shares at a large profit — 
nothing troubled by the conviction that the 
man who bought them — in ignorance of 
many a fact which the laird knew — must 
in all probability be ruined by them. He 
counted this success, and it gave him con- 
fidence to speculate further. In the mean 
time, with what he had thus secured, he 
reannexed to the property a small farm 
which had been for some time in the mar- 
ket, but whose sale he had managed to 
delay. The purchase gave him particular 
pleasure, because the farm not only 
marched with his home-grounds, but filled 
up a great notch in the map of the prop- 
erty between Glashruach and the Mains, 
with which also it marched. It was good 
land, and he let it at once, on his own 
terms, to Mr. Duff. 

In the spring, affairs looked rather bad 
for him, and in the month of May, he con- 
sidered himself compelled to go to Lon- 
don: he had a faith in his own business- 
faculty quite as foolish as any superstition 
in Gormgarnet. There he fell into the 
hands of a certain man, whose true place 
would have been in the swell mob, and not 
in the House of Commons —a fellow who 
used his influence and facilities as member 
of Parliament in promoting bubble compa- 
nies. He was intimate with an elder 
brother of the laird, himself member for a 
not unimportant borough —a man, like- 
wise, of principles that love the shade; 
and between them they had no difficulty in 
making a tool of Thomas Galbraith, as 
chairman of a certain aggregate of iniquity, 
whose designation will not, in some fami- 
lies, be forgotten for a century or so. 
During the summer, therefore, the laird 
was from home, working up the company, 
hoping much from it, and trying hard to 
believe in it — whipping up its cream, and 
perhaps himself taking the froth, certainly 
doing his best to make others take it, for 
an increase of genuine substance. He de- 
voted the chamber of his imagination to 
the service of Mammon, and the brownie 
he kept there played him fine pranks. 

A smaller change, though of really 
greater importance in the end, was, that in 
the course of the winter, one of Donal’s 
sisters was engaged by the housekeeper at 
Glashruach, chiefly to wait upon Miss 
Galbraith. Ginevra was still a silent, sim- 
ple, unconsciously retiring, and therewith 
dignified girl, in whom childhood and 
womanhood had begun to interchange 
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adove’s neck. Happy they in whom 
neither has a final victory! Happy also 
all who have such women to love! At 
one moment Ginevra would draw herself 
up — évidle her grandmother would have 
called it— with involuntary recoil from 
doubtful approach ; the next, Ginny would 
burst out in a merry laugh at something in 
which only a child could have perceived 
the mirth-causing element; then again the 
woman would seem suddenly to re-enter 
and rebuke the child, for the sparkle would 
fade from her eyes, and she would look 
solemn, and even a little sad. The people 
about the place loved her, but from the 
stillness on the general surface of her be- 
havior, the far-away feeling she gave them, 
and the impossibility of divining how she 
was thinking except she chose to unbosom 
herself, they were all a little afraid of her 
as well. They did not acknowledge, even 
to themselves, that her evident conscien- 
tiousness bore no small part in causing 
that slight uneasiness of which they were 
aware in herpresence. Possibly it roused 
in some of them sucha dissatisfaction with 
themselves as gave the initiative to dislike 
of her. 

In the mind of her new maid, however, 
there was no strife, therefore no tendency 
to dislike. She was thoroughly well- 
meaning, like the rest of her family, and 
finding her little mistress dwell in the same 
atmosphere, the desire to be acceptable to 
her awoke at once, and grew rapidly in 
her heart. She was the youngest of 
Janet’s girls, about four years older than 
Donal, not clever, but as sweet as honest, 
and full of divine service. Always ready 
to think others better than herself, the 
moment she saw the sti!l face of Ginevra, 
she took her for a little saint, and accepted 
her as a queen, whose will to her should 
be law. Ginevra, on her part, was taken 
with the healthy hue, and honest eyes of 
the girl, and neither felt any dislike to her 
touching her hair, nor lost her temper 
when she was awkward and pulled it. 
Before the winter was over, the bond be- 
tween them was strong. 

One principal duty required of Nicie — 
her parents had named her after the moth- 
er of St. Paul’s Timothy — was to accom- 
pany her mistress 7 fine day to the 
manse, a mile and a half from Glashruach. 
For some time Ginevra had been under 
the care of Miss Machar, the daughter of 
the parish clergyman, an old gentleman of 
sober aspirations, to whom the last century 
was the Augustan age of English litera- 
ture. He was genial, gentle, and a lover 
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of his race, with much reverence for, and 
some faith in a Scotch God, whose nature 
was summed up in a series of words be- 
ginning with omni. Partly that the living 
was a poor one, and her father old and 
infirm, Miss Machar, herself middle-aged, 
had undertaken the instruction of the little 
heiress, never doubting herself mistress 
of all it was necessary a lady should know. 
By nature she was romantic, but her ro- 
mance had faded a good deal. Possibly 
had she read the new poets of her age, the 
vital flame of wonder and hope might have 
kept not a little of its original brightness 
in her heart; but under her father’s guid- 
ance, she had never got beyond the Night 
Thoughts, and the Course of Time. Both 
intellectually and emotionally, therefore, 


| Miss Machar had withered instead of 


ripening. As to her spiritual carriage, she 
thought too much about being a lacy to be 
thoroughly one. The utter graciousness 
of the ideal lady would blush to regard 
itself. She was both gentle and dignified ; 
but would have done a nature inferior to 
Ginevra’s injury by the way she talked of 
things right and wrong as becoming or not 
becoming in a lady of position such as 
Ginevra would one day find herself. What 
lessons she taught her she taught her well. 
Her music was old-fashioned of course ; 
but 1 have a fancy that perhaps the older 
the music one learns first, the better; for 
the deeper is thereby the rooting of that 
which will have the atmosphere of the age 
to blossom in. But then to every lover of 
the truth, a true thing is dearer because it 
is old-fashioned, and dearer because it is 
new-fashioned ; and true music, like true 
love, like all truth, laughs at the god Fash- 
ion because it knows him to be but an ape. 

Every day, then, except Saturday and 
Sunday, Miss Machar had for two years 
been in the habit of walking or driving to 
Glashruach, and there spending the morn- 
ing hours; but of late her father had been 
ailing, and as he was so old that she could 
not without anxiety leave him when suffer- 
ing from the smallest indisposition, she 
had found herself compelled either to give 
up teaching Ginevra, or to ask Mr. Gal- 
braith to allow her to go, when such occa- 
sion should render it necessary, to the 
manse. She did the latter; the laird had 
consented; and thence arose the duty re- 
quired of Nicie. Mr. Machar’s health did 
not improve as the spring advanced, and 
by the time Mr. Galbraith left for London, 
he was confined to his room, and Ginevra’s 
walk to the manse for lessons had settled 
into a custom. 
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CHAPTER VIII. . 
THE BEAST-BOY. 


ONE morning they found, on reaching 
the manse, that the minister was very un- 
well, and that in consequence Miss Machar 
could not attend to Ginevra; they turned, 
therefore, to walk home again. Now the 
manse, upon another root of Glashgar, 
was nearer than Glashruach to Nicie’s 
home, and many a time as she went and 
came, did she lift longing eyes to the ridge 
that hid it from her view. This morning, 
Ginevra observed that, every other mo- 
ment, Nicie was looking up the side of the 
mountain, as if she saw something unusual 
upon it — occasionally, indeed, when the 
winding of the road turned their backs to 
it, stopping and turning round to gaze. 

“ What is the matter with you, Nicie?” 
she asked. “What are you looking at up 
there?” 

“I’m won’erin’ what my mother’il be 
deein’,” answered Nicie : “she’s up there.” 

“Up there!” exclaimed Ginny, and, 
turning, stared at the mountain too, ex- 
pecting to perceive Nicie’s mother some- 
where up on the face of it. 

“Na, na, missie! ye canna see her,” 
said the girl; “‘she’s no in sicht. She’s 
ower ayont there. Only gien we war up 
whaur ye see yon twa three sheep again’ 
the lift (séy), we cud see the bit hoosie 
whaur her an’ my father bides.” 

“ How I should like to see your father 
and mother, Nicie!” exclaimed Ginevra. 

“ Weel, I’m sure they wad be richt glaid 
to see yersel’, missie, ony time ’at ye likit 
to gang an’ see them.” 

“ Why shouldn’t we go now, Nicie? It’s 
not a dangerous place, is it?” 

“No, missie. Glashgar’s as quiet an’ 
weel-behaved a hill as ony in a’ the cween- 
try,” answered Nicie, laughing. “ She’s 
some puir, like the lave o’ ’s, an’ hasna 
muckle to spare, but the sheep get a feow 
nibbles upon her, here an’ there; an’ my 
mither manages to keep a coo, an’ get 
plenty o’ milk frae her tee.” 

“Come, then, Nicie. We have plenty 
of time. Nobody wants either you or me; 
and we shall get home before any one 
misses us.” 

Nicie was glad enough to consent; they 
turned at once to the hill, and began climb- 
ing. But Nicie did not know this part of 
it nearly so well as that which lay between 
Glashruach and the cottage, and after they 
had climbed some distance, often stopping 
and turning to look down on the valley 
below, the prospect of which, with its 
streams and river, kept still widening and 





changing as they ascended, they arrived 
at a place where the path grew very doubt- 
ful, and she could not tell in which of two 
directions they ought to go. 

“T’ll take this way, and you take that, 
Nicie,” said Ginevra, “and if I find there 
is no path my way, I will come back to 
yours; and if you find there is no path 
your way, you will come back to mine.” 

It was a childish proposal, and one to 
which Nicie should not have consented, 
but she was little more than a child her- 
self. Advancing a short distance in doubt, 
and the path reappearing quite plainly, she 
sat down, expecting her little mistress to 
return directly. No thought of anxiety 
crossed her mind: how should one, in 
broad sunlight, on a mountain-side, in the 
first of summer, and with the long day 
before them? So, there sitting in peace, 
Nicie fell into a maidenly reverie, and so 
there Nicie sat for a long time, half dream- 
ing in the great light, without once really 
thinking about anything. All at once she 
came to herself: some latent fear had ex- 
ploded in her heart: yes! what could have 
become of her little mistress? She jumped 
to her feet, and shouted * Missie! Missie 
Galbraith ! Ginnie!” but no answer came 
back. The mountain was as still as a 
midnight. She ran to the spot where they 
had parted, and along the other path: it 
was plainer than that where she had been 
so idly forgetting herself. She hurried on, 
wildly calling as she ran. 

In the mean time Gifhevra, having found 
the path so indubitable, and imagining it 
led straight to the door of Nicie’s mother’s 
cottage, and that Nicie would be after her 
in a moment, thinking also to have a bit of 
fun with her, set off dancing and running 
so fast, that by the time Nicie came to 
herself, she was a good mile from her. 
What a delight it was to be thus alone 
upon the grand mountain! with the earth 
banished so far below, and the great rocky 
heap climbing and leading and climbing 
up and up towards the sky! 

Ginny was not in the way of thinking 
much about God. Little had been taught 
her concerning him, and nothing almost 
that was pleasant to meditate upon— 
nothing that she could hide in her heart, 
and be dreadfully glad about when she lay 
alone in her little bed, listening to the 
sound of the burn that ran ander her win- 
dow. But there was in her soul a large 
wilderness ready for the voice that should 
come crying to prepare the way of the king. 

The path was after all a mere sheep- 
track, and led her at length into a lonely 
hollow in the hillside, with a swampy peat- 
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bog at the bottom of it. She stopped 
The place looked unpleasant, reminding 
her of how she always felt when she came 
unexpectedly upon Angus MacPholp. 
She would go no further alone; she would 
wait till Nicie overtook her. It must have 
been just in such places that the people 
possessed with devils—only Miss Ma- 
char always made her read the word, 
demons —ran about! As she thought 
thus, a lone-hearted bird uttered a single, 
wailing cry, strange to her ear. The cry 
remained solitary, unanswered, and then 
first suddenly she felt that there was no- 
body there but herself, and the feeling had 
init a pang of uneasiness, But she was a 
brave child; nothing frightened her much 
except her father: she turned and went 
slowly back to the edge of the hollow: 
Nicie must by this time be visible. 

In her haste and anxiety, however, 
Nicie had struck into anothér sheep-track, 
and was now higher up the hill; so that 
Ginny could see no living thing nearer 
than in the valley below: far down there 
— and it was some comfort, in the desola- 
tion that now began to invade her —she 
saw upon the road, so distant that it 
seemed motionless, a cart with a man in 
it, drawn bya white horse. Never in her 
life before had she felt that she was alone. 
She had often felt lonely, but she had 
always known where to find the bodily 
presence of somebody. Now she might 
cry and scream the whole day, and nobody 
answer! Her heart swelled into her 
throat, then sank away, leaving a wide 
hollow. It was so eerie! But Nicie 
would soon come, and then all would be 
well. 

She sat down on a stone, where she 
could see the path she had come a long 
way back. But “ever and never” did 
any Nicie appear. At last she began to 
cry. This process with Ginny was a very 
slow one, and never brought her much 
relief. The tears would mount into her 
eyes, and remain there, little pools of Baca, 
a long time before the crying went any 
further. But with time the pools would 
grow deeper, and swell larger, and at last, 
when they had become two huge little 
lakes, the larger from the slowness of their 
gathering, two mighty tears would tumble 
over the edges of their embankments, and 
roll down her white mournful cheeks. 
This time maay more followed, and her 
eyes were fast becoming fountains, when 
all * once a verse she had heard the Sun- 
day before at church seemed to come of 
itself into her head: “ Call upon me in the 
time of trouble and I will answer thee.” 
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It must mean that she was to ask God to 
help her: was that the same as saying 
prayers? But she wasn’t good, and he 
wouldn’t hear anybody that wasn’t good. 
Then, if he was only the God of the good 
people, what was to become of the rest 
when they were lost on mountains? She 
had better try ; it could not do much harm. 
Even if he would not hear her, he would 
not surely be angry with her for calling’ 
upon him when she was in such trouble. 
So thinking, she began to pray to what 
dim distorted reflection of God there was 
in her mind. They alone pray to the real 
God, the maker of the heart that prays, 
who know his son Jesus. If our prayers 
were heard only in accordance with the 
idea of God to which we seem to ourselves 
to pray, how miserably would our infinite 
wants be met! But every honest cry, even 
if sent into the deaf ear of an idol, passes 
on to the ears of the unknown God, the 
heart of the unknown Father. 

“O God, help me home again,” cried 
Ginevra, and stood up in her great loneli- 
ness to return. 

The same instant she spied, seated upon 
a stone, a little way off, but close to her 
path, the beast-boy. There could be no 
mistake. He was just as she had heard 


him described by the children at the game- 


keeper’s cottage. That was his hair stick- 
ing all out from his head, though the sun 
in it made it look like a crown of gold or 
a shining mist. Those were his bare 
arms, and that was dreadful indeed! Bare 
legs and feet she was used to; but bare 
arms! Worst of all, making it absolutely 
certain he was the beast-boy, he was 
playing upon a curious kind of whistling 
thing, making dreadfully sweet music to 
entice her nearer that he might catch her 
and tear her to pieces! Was this the an- 
swer God sent to the prayer she had 
offered in her sore need — the beast-boy ? 
She asked him for protection and deliver- 
ance, and here was the beast-boy! She 
asked him to help her home, and there, 
right in the middle of her path, sat the 
beast-boy, waiting for her! Well, it was 
just like what they said about him on Sun- 
days in the churches, and in the books 
Miss Machar made her read! But the 
horrid creature’s music should not have 
any power over her! She would rather 
run down to the black water, glooming in 
those holes, and be drowned, than the 
beast-boy should have her to eat! 

Most girls would have screamed, but 
such was not Ginny’s natural mode of 
meeting a difficulty. With fear, she was 
far more likely to choke than to cry out 








So she sat down again and stared at him. 
Perhaps he would go away when he found 
he could not entice her. He did not 
move, but kept playing on his curious 
instrument. Perhaps, by returning into 
the hollow, she could make a circuit, and 
so pass him, lower down the hill. She 
rose at once and ran. 

Now Gibbie had seen her long before 
she saw him, but, from experience, was 
afraid of frightening her. He had there- 
fore drawn gradually near, and sat as if 
unaware of her presence. Treating her 
as he would a bird with which he wanted 
to make better acquaintance, he would 
have her get accustomed to the look of 
him before he made advances. But when 
he saw her run in the direction of the 
swamp, knowing what a dangerous place 
it was, he was terrified, sprung to his feet, 
and darted off to get between her and the 
danger. She heard him coming like the 
wind at her back, and whether from be- 
wilderment, or that she did intend throwing 
herself into the water to escape him, in- 
stead of pursuing her former design, she 
* made straight for the swamp. But was 
the beast-boy ubiquitous? As she ap- 
proached the piace, there he was, on the 
edge of a great hole half full of water, as 
if he had been sitting there for an hour! 
Was he going to drown her in that hole? 
She turned again, and ran towards the 
descent of the mountain. But there Gib- 
bie feared a certain precipitous spot; and, 
besides, there was no path in that direc- 
tion. So Ginevra had not run far before 
again she saw him right in her way. She 
threw herself on the ground in despair, 
and hid her face. After thus hunting her 
as a cat might a mouse, ora lion a man, 
what could she look for but that he would 
pounce upon her, and tear her to pieces? 
Fearfully expectant of the horrible grasp, 
she lay breathless. But nothing came. 
Still she lay, and still nothing came. Could 
it be that she was dreaming? In dreams 
generally the hideous thing never arrived. 
But she dared not look up. She lay and 
lay, weary and still, with the terror slowly 
ebbing away out of her. At length to her 
ears came a strange sweet voice of singing 
—such a sound as she had never heard 
before. It seemed to come from far away : 
what if it should be an angel God was 
sending in answer after all to her prayer, 
to deliver her from the beast-boy! He 
would of course want some time to come, 
and certainly no harm had happened to 
her yet. The sound grew and grew, and 
came nearer and nearer. But although it 
was song, she could distinguish no vowel- 
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melody in it, nothing but a tone-melody, a 
crooning, as it were, ever upon one vowel 
in a minor key. It came quite near at 
length, and yet even then had something 
of the far-away sound left in it. It was 
like the wind of a summer night inside a 
great church bell in a deserted tower. It 
came close, and ceased suddenly, as if, 
like a lark, the angel ceased to sing the 
moment he lighted. She opened her eyes 
and looked up. Over her stood the beast- 
boy, gazing down upon her! Could it 
really be the beast-boy? If so, then he 
was fascinating her, to devour her the 
more easily, as she had read of snakes 
doing to birds; but she could not believe 
it. Still—she could not take her eyes off 
him — that was certain. But no marvel! 
From under a great crown of reddish gold, 
looked out two eyes of heaven’s own blue, 
and through the eyes looked out something 
that dwells behind the sky and every blue 
thing. What if the angel, to try her, had 
taken to himself the form of the beast-boy? 
No beast-boy could sing like what she had 
heard, or look like what she now saw! 
She lay motionless, flat on the ground, her 
face turned sideways upon her hands, and 
her eyes fixed on the heavenly vision. 
Then a curious feeling began to wake in 
her of having seen him before — some- 
where, ever so long ago—and that sight 
of him as well as this had to do with 
misery — with something that made a 
stain that would not come out. Yes —it 
was the very face, only larger, and still 
sweeter, of the little naked child whom 
Angus had so cruelly lashed! That was 
ages ago, but she had not forgotten, and 
never could forget either the child’s back, 
‘or the lovely innocent white face that he 
turned round upon her. If it was indeed 
he, perhaps he would remember her. In 
any case, she was now certain he would 
not hurt her. 

While she looked at him thus, Gibbie’s 
face grew grave: seldom was his face 
grave when fronting the face of a fellow- 
creature, but now he too was remember- 
ing, and trying to recollect: as through a 
dream of sickness and pain he saw a face 
like the one before him, yet not the same. 

Ginevra recollected first, and a sweet 
slow diffident smile crept like a dawn up 
from the depth of her underworld to the 
sky of her face, but settled in her eyes, 
and made two stars of them. Then rose 
the very sun himself in Gibbie’s, and 
flashed a full response of daylight —a 
smile that no woman, girl or matron, could 
mistrust. From brow to chin his face was 
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his nest in his hair, but the smile below 
it seemed to dim the aureole he wore. 
Timidly yet trustingly Ginevra took one 
hand from under her cheek, and stretched 
it up to him. He clasped it gently. She 
moved, and he helped her to rise. 

“T’ve lost Nicie,” she said. 

Gibbie nodded, but did not look con- 
cerned. 

“ Nicie is my maid,” said Ginevra. 

Gibbie nodded several times. He knew 
who Nicie was rather better than her mis- 
tress. 

“ left her away back there, a long long 
time ago, and she has never come to me,” 
she said. 

Gibbie gave a shrill loud whistle that 
startled her. In a few seconds, from 
somewhere unseen, a dog came bounding 
to him over stones and heather. How he 
spoke to the dog, or what he told him to 
do, she had not an idea; but the next 
instant Oscar was rushing along the path 
she had come, and was presently out of 
sight. So full of life was Gibbie, so quick 
and decided was his every motion, so full 
of expression his every glance and smile, 
that she had not yet begun to wonder he 
had not spoken; indeed she was hardly 
yet aware of the fact. She knew him now 
for a mortal, but, just as it had been with 
Donal and his mother, he continued to 
affect her as a creature of some higher 
world, come down on a mission of good- 
willto men. At the same time she had, 
oddly enough, a feeling as if the beast-boy 
were still somewhere not far off, held aloof 
only by the presence of the angel who had 
assumed his shape. 

Gibbie took her hand, and led her to- 
wards the path she had left; she yielded 
without a movement of question. But he 
did not lead her far in that direction; he 
turned to the left up the mountain. It 
grew wilder as they ascended. But the 
air was so thin and invigorating, the 
changes so curious and interesting, as now 
they skirted the edge of a precipitous 
rock, now scrambled up the steepest of 
paths by the help of the heather that 
nearly closed over it, and the reaction of 
relief from the terror she had suffered so 
exciting, that she never for a moment felt 
tired. Then they went down the side of 
a little burn —a torrent when the snow 
was dissolving and even now a good 
Stream, whose dance and song delighted 
her: it was the same, as she learned after- 
wards, to whose song under her window 
she listened every night in bed, trying in 
vain to make out the melted tune. Ever 
after she knew this, it seemed, as she lis- 





tened, to come straight from the mountain 
to her window, with news of the stars and 
the heather and the sheep. They crossed 
the burn and climbed the opposite bank. 
Then Gibbie pointed, and there was the 
cottage, and there was Nicie coming up 
the path to it, with Oscar bounding be- 
fore her! The dog was merry, but Nicie 
was weeping bitterly. They were a good 
way off, with another larger burn between ; 
but Gibbie whistled, and Oscar came fly- 
ing tohim. Nicie looked up, gave a cry, 
and like a sheep to her lost lamb came 
running. 

“Oh, missie!” she said, breathless, as 
she reached the opposite bank of the burn, 
and her tone had more than a touch of 
sorrowful reproach in it, “ what garred ye 
rin awa’?” 

“ There was a road, Nicie, and I thought 
you would come after me.” 

“1 was a muckle geese, missie ; but eh! 
I’m glaid I hae gotten ye. Come awa’ an’ 
see my mother.” 

“Yes, Nicie. We'll tell her all about it. 
You see I haven’t got a mother to tell, so 
I will tell yours.” 

From that hour Nicie’s mother was a 
mother to Ginny as well. 

“ Anither o’ ’s lambs to feed!” she said 
to herself. 

If a woman be a mother she may have 
plenty of children. 

Never before had Ginny spent such a 
happy day, drunk such milk as Crummie’s, 
or eaten such cakes as Janet’s. She saw 
no more of Gibbie; the moment she was 
safe, he and Oscar were off again to the 
sheep, for Robert was busy cutting peats 
that day, and Gibbie was in sole charge. 
Eager to .know about him, Ginevra gath- 
ered all that Janet could tell of his story, 
and in return told the little she had seen 
of it, which was the one dreadful point. 

“Is he a good boy, Mistress Grant,” 
she asked. 

“The best boy ever I kenned — better 
nor my ain Donal, an’ he was the best 
afore him,” answered Janet. 

Ginny gave a little sigh, and wished she 
were good. 

“ Whan saw ye Donal?” asked Janet of 
Nicie. 

“ No this lang time — no sin’ I was here 
last,” answered Nicie, who did not now 
get home so often as the rest. 

“T was thinkin’,” returned her mother, 
“ye sud ’maist see him noo frae the back 
o’ the muckle hoose; for he was tellin’ 
me he was wi’ the nowt i’ the new meadow 
upo’ the Lorrie bank, ’at missie’s papa 
boucht frae Jeames Glass.” 
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“Ow, is he there?” said Nicie. “I'll 
maybe get sicht, gien I dinna get word o’ 
im. He cam ance to the kitchen-door to 
see me, but Mistress MacFarlane wadna 
lat him in. She wad hae nae loons com- 
in’ aboot the place, she said. I said ’at 
hoo he was my brither. She said, says 
she, that was naething to her, an she wad 
hae no brithers. My sister micht come 
whiles, she said, gien she camna ower 
aften; but lasses had naething to dee wi’ 
brithers. Wha was to tell wha was or wha 
wasna my brither? I tellt her ’at a’ my 
brithers was weei kenned for douce laads ; 
an’ she tellt me to haud my tongue, an no 
speyk up; an’ I cud hae jist gien her a 
guid cloot o’ the lug — I was that angert 
wi’ her.” 

“She'll be soary for’t some day,” said 
janet, with a quiet smile; “an’ what a 
body’s sure to be soary for, ye may as weel 
forgie them at ance.” 

“Hoo ken ye, mither, she’ll be soary 
for’t?” asked Nicie, not very willing to 
forgive Mistress MacFarlane. 

“Cause the Maister says ’at we’ll hae 
to pey the uttermost fardin’. There’s nae- 
body ’ll be latten aff. We maun dee oor 
neiper richt.” 

“But michtna the Maister himsel’ for- 
gie her?” suggested Nicie, a little puz- 
zled. 

“ Lassie,” said her mother solemnly, 
“ ye dinna surely think ’at the Lord’s for- 
gifness is to lat fowk aff ohn repentit? 
That wad be a strange fawvour to grant 
them! He winna hurt mair nor he can 
help; but the grue (Aorror) maun mak w’y 
for the grace. I’m sure it was sae whan 
I gied you yer whups, lass. I'll no say 
aboot some o’ the first o’ ye, for at that 
time I didna ken sae weel what I was 
aboot, an’ was mair angert whiles nor there 
was ony occasion for—tuik my beam to 
dang their motes. I hae been sair tribled 
aboot it, mony’s the time.” 

“Eh, mither!” said Nicie, shocked at 
the idea of her reproaching herself about 
anything concerning her children, “I’m 
weel sure there’s no ane o’ them wad think, 
no to say say, sic a thing.” 

I daursay ye’re richt there, lass. I 
think whiles a woman’s bairns are like the 
God they cam frae — aye ready to forgive 
her ony thing.” 

Ginevra went home with a good many 
things to think about. 
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From The Nineteenth Century, 
DOGMA, REASON, AND MORALITY. 


BY W. H. MALLOCK, 


I TRIED, in the October number of this 
review,* to point out the fallacy that viti- 
ates all our positive thought, in all its deal- 
ings with things religious and spiritual. I 
tried to show that its supposed destructive 
power resides not in it, but in something 
from without, that we ourselves supply it 
with; and that all its fabric of proofs 
would, in this connection, have no mean- 
ing whatsoever, if we did not base them 
on an axiom which not only we can never 
prove, but which implicitly we nearly all 
deny. That axiom is that nothing is true, 
or that at any rate we can be sure of noth- 
ing which is not supported by some objec- 
tive proof, or which, in other words, can be 
denied without absurdity. I urged upon 
those who would be on the side of faith, 
that their opponents are probably quite 
correct in their main conclusion. Of the 
existence of a soul, a God, or of anything 
high or holy, no proof is yielded us by the 
physical universe. But I urged, on the 
other hand, that such a want of proof does 
not itself prove anything, unless we are 
already fore-determined that for us it shall 
do so. That scientific methods can dis- 
cover no trace of God, is a fact of little 
import to us, unless we have first convinced 
ourselves that scientific methods are the 
only methods of discqvery. Do we really 
hold this, or do we not hold it? That is 
the real question. If we do hold it, there 
is little more to be said. The rest, it is 
daily becoming plainer to us, is a very sim- 
ple process; and our reasoning on relig- 
ious matters will amount henceforth to 
this. There is no supernatural, because 
everything is natural; there is no spirit, 
because everything is matter; there is no 
air, because everything is earth; or, there 
is no fire, because everything is water; or, 
a rose has no smell, because our eyes can- 
not detect any. 

Such, in its simplest form, is the so- 
called argument of modern materialism. 
Argument, however, it is quite plain it is 
not. It is a simple dogmatic statement, 
that can give no logical account of itself, 
and must trust, for its acceptance, to the 
world’s vague sense of its fitness. The 
modern world, it is true, has mistaken it 
for an argument, and has been cowed by it 
accordingly; but the mistake is a simple 
one, and can be readily accounted for. 
The dogmatism of denial was formerly a 


* Livinc Acx, No. 1796, p. 410. 
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sort of crude rebellion, inconsistent with 
itself, and vulnerable in a thousand places. 
Nature, as then known, was, to all who 
could weigh the wonder of it, a thing inex- 
plicable without some supernatural agency. 
Indeed, marks of such an agency seemed 
to meet meneverywhere. But nowall this 
has changed. Step by step science has 
been unravelling the tangle, and has loos- 
ened with its human fingers the knots that 
once seemed deo digni vindice. It has 
enabled us to see in nature a complete 
machine, needing mo aid from without. It 
has made a conception of things rational 
and coherent that was formerly absurd and 
arbitrary. Science has done all this; but 
this is all that it has done. The dogma- 
tism of denial it has left as it found it, an 
unverified and unverifiable assertion. It 
has simply made this dogmatism consistent 
with itself. But in doing this, as men will 
soon come to see, it has done a great deal 
more than its chief masters bargained for. 
Nature, as explained by science, is nothing 
more than a vast automaton ; and man with 
all his ways and works is simply a part of 
nature, and can, by no device of thought, 
be detached from or set above it. He is 
as absolutely automatic as a tree is, or as 
a flower is; and is as incapable as a tree 


or flower of any spiritual responsibility or 


significance. Here we see the real limits 
of science. It will explain the facts of 
life to us, it is true, but it will not explain 
the value that hitherto we have attached to 
them. Is that solemn value a fact or fan- 
cy? As far as proof goes, we can answer 
either way. We have two simple and op- 
posite statements set against each other, 
between which argument will give us no 
help in choosing, and between which the 
only arbiter is the common judgment of 
mankind. What shall our judgment be? 
Now I am addressing those at present, 
as I have said already, who, on this point 
at any rate, have made their minds up. 
The moral value of life for them is not a 
fancy, though it may be a thing often that 
they find hard to realize. The dignity of 
man and his spiritual nature is for them 
not, a dream. Faith, purity, and endur- 
ance are not names only; and affection 
has some abiding meaning even though 
given in vain. Such a belief, in times like 
these, it is true may have grown dim to 
them ; but it is obscured only, and they 
know that it is not quenehed, and it still 
makes a light for them upon the clouds 
that hideit. What I have tried to make ev- 
ident to such men as these is the absolute 
dualism that their conception of life neces- 
sitates ; and | have tried to show how sci- 
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ence, so far from removing this dualism, 
has only made its necessity more imperious 
and apparent. Once let us deal with vir- 
tue, and we are moving in a spiritual world 
—a world as different from the material 
world as a wine is from the cup that holds 
it—a supernatural order of things that 
does not destroy the natural, but which 
literally is fud#l/ing it. Further I pointed 
out this — that not only is this supernatu- 
ral order distinct from the natural, but is 
also in contrast to it. The conceptions 
that underlie the two are absolutely op- 
posed to each other. The one is the uni- 
formity of nature; the other is the freedom 
of the will. Lastly, I urged more in detail 
how necessarily miraculous is the opera- 
tion of this will in matter —a worker of 
daily miracles in all its homeliest manifes- 
tations — and how, if we give our faith to 
these, there is no reason but the lack of 
historical evidence why we should not give 
our faith to others. 

Thus far, then, the position of my read- 
ers will be this. They start as moral 
beings with a belief in a spiritual world, in 
which freedom of the will, and consequent 
responsibility, are the primary concep- 
tions; and a daily visible and miraculous 
action on the material world is the sign of 
its reality. Now, in this stage, what is 
their condition? It is essentially an in- 
complete one, and one in which reason 
will not allow them toremain. Life weighs 
upon them with a vague solemnity, form- 
less, aimless, and inexplicable. Their 
fears seem groundless, and their hopes 
without an object. Reason analyzes this 
vague sense of solemnity, and discovers in 
ita complete natural theism—a God to 
be gained or lost, and.a future life for this 
loss or gain to be completed in. Once 
give us the moral sense, and reason, if 
applied continuously, will as surely devel- 
op from it these articles of faith, as a hen, 
if she sits long enough, will hatch a chicken 
from an egg. In my former papers I have 
tried to explain this fully; but I now sup- 
pose that my readers will take thus much 
for granted, and not this only, but some- 
thing more than this. I not only suppose 
them to be would-be theists, but would-be 
believers also in some definite form of or- 
thodoxy. But somehow they find they 
cannot be what they would be. The as- 
sents that all religion, and still more that 
all orthodoxy, demands of them, seem, 
when fully thought out, to be self-contra- 
dictory and impossible; and though at 
first they feel that they cannot do without 
them, they end by feeling also that they 
can as little do with them. They are de- 
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termined to retain their spiritual world, it 
is true, but they find that it is a world of 
bewilderment; they are baffled perpetu- 
ally in trying to reduce it to order; and 
the difficulties that beset them seem every 
day increasinginclearness. Let them see 
never so plainly that science cannot take 
away God from them, that it still leaves 
them free if they will, to believe in him: it 
seems getting clearer to them and yet more 
clear that the conception of a God is a con- 
ception inconsistent with itself, and de- 
structive of those very moral feelings to 
which they hoped it would give meaning 
and shelter. This is true even of natural 
religion in its haziest and most compliant 
form ; to any form of orthodoxy it applies 
with a double force; and if orthodoxy 
stands and falls, as it. must, with some 
special alleged history of itself, not only do 
our clearer moral perceptions stand in our 
way, but our enlarged historical knowledge 
also. 

These difficulties are very real and very 
great ones; and I propose, though neces- 
sarily in a very imperfect way, to estimate 
their value. I have shown already that, if 
there be a moral world at all, our knowl- 
edge of nature contains nothing inconsist- 
ent with theism. I have now to inquire 
how far theism is inconsistent with our 
conception of the moral world, and an 
adhesion to any exclusive form of it incon- 
sistent with our knowledge of the world’s 
past history. 

In treating these difficulties, it will be 
well to begin with the primary and most 
universal ones—those that lie on the 
threshold of the matter, and which apply 
to all religion as well as to any special 
form of it. Then we will pass on to its 
special forms, and inquire how, morally 
and historically, our difficulties are in- 
creased by our selection of one of these 
forms as the sole embodiment of truth. 

To begin then with the great primary 
difficulties: these, though they take various 
forms, can all, in the last resort, be re- 
duced to two — the existence of evil in the 
face of the power of God, and the freedom 
of man’s will in the face of the will of God. 
And what I shall try to make plain with 
respect to them is this —that they are not 
difficulties that are due to theism, nor by 
abandoning theism can we in any way 
escape from them. They start into being 
not with the conception of God, but with 
the conception of virtue, and are common 
to all systems in which the worth of virtue 
is recognized. 

The vulgar view of the matter cannot 
be better stated than in the following ac- 





count by J. S. Mill of the anti-religious 
reasonings of his father. He looked upon 
religion, says his son, “as the greatest 
enemy of morality: first, by setting up fic. 
titions excellences — belief in creeds, de- 
votional feelings, and ceremonies, not 
connected with the good of humankind, 
and causing them to be accepted as sub- 
stitutes for genuine virtues ; dt above all 
by radically vitiating the standard of mor- 
als, making it consist in doing the will of 
a being, on whom, indeed, it lavishes all 
the phrases of adulation, but whom, in 
sober truth, it depicts as eminently hateful. 
I have a hundred times heard him say 
that a// ages and nations have represented 
their gods as wicked in a constantly in- 
creasing progression; that mankind had 
gone on adding trait after trait, till they 
reached the most perfect expression of 
wickedness which the human mind can 
devise, and have called this God, and pros- 
trated themselves before it. This ne plus 
ultra of wickedness he considered to be 
embodied in what is commonly presented 
to mankind as the creed of Christianity. 
Think (he used to say) of a being who 
would make a hell — who would create the 
human race with the infallible foreknowl- 
edge, and therefore with the intention, that 
the great majority of them should be con- 
signed to horrible and everlasting torment.” 
James Mill, adds his son, knew quite well 
that Christians were not, in fact, as demor- 
alized by this monstrous creed as, if they 
were logically consistent, they ought to 
be. “The same slovenliness of thought 
(he said) and subjection of the reason to 
fears, wishes, and affections, which enable 
them to accept a theory involving a con- 
tradiction in terms, prevent them from 
perceiving the logical consequence of the 
theory.” 

Now, in spite of its vulgar and exagger- 
ated acrimony, this passage doubtless ex- 
presses a great truth, which presently I 
shall go on to consider. But it contains 
also a very characteristic falsehood, of 
which we must first divest it. God is 
here represented as making a hell, with 
the express intention of forcibly putting 
men into it, and his main hatefulness con- 
sists in this capricious and wanton cruelty. 
Such a representation is, however, an 
essentially false one. It is not only not 
true to the true Christian teaching, but it 
is absolutely opposed to it. The God of 
Christianity does not make hell; still less 
does he deliberately put men into it. It is 
made by men themselves, and the essence 
of its torment consists in the loss of God. 
And those that lose him, lose him by their 
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own act, from having deliberately made 
themselves incapable of loving him. All 
this rhetoric, therefore, about God’s malev- 
olence and wickedness, is entirely be- 
side the point. God never wills the death 
of the sinner. It is to the sinner’s own 
will that the sinner’s death is due. The 
real difficulty that J. Mill indicates is this: 
how can an infinite will, that rules every- 
where, find room for a finite will, not in 
harmony with itself? Whilst, in the re- 
mainder of the passage, what is really 
aimed at is the existence of those evil 
conditions by which the finite will, in addi- 
tion to its own weakness, is yet further 
hampered and degraded. 

Here, it is quite true, are great difficul- 
ties. But they are intellectual difficulties, 
be it observed, not moral. Mill truly 
says they involve a contradiction in terms ; 
but they only involve this contradiction be- 
cause, in spite of all the wickedness ex- 
istent, the author of all existence is 
affirmed to be not wicked. Nor is Mill 
right again in saying that the admission of 
this contradiction is due to “slovenliness 
of thought.” Theology accepts it with its 
eyes wide open, making no attempt to 
explain the inexplicable; and the human 
will it treats in the same way. It makes 
no attempt to clear up everything, or to 
enable thought to put a girdle round the 
universe. It avows boldly that its primary 
axioms are unthinkable. What shall it 
say, then, when assailed by the rational 
moralist? It will show him simply that he 
is in the same condition; and that, let 
him give his morality what base he will, 
he cannot conceive of things without the 
same contradiction in terms. If good be 
a thing of any spiritual value —if it be, 
in other words, what every moral system 
supposes it to be — that good can coexist 
with evil is just as unthinkable as that 
God can. The value of moral good is sup- 
posed to lie in this — that by it we are put 
en rapport with something that is better 
than ourselves —some “stream of ten- 
dency,” let us say, “that makes for right- 
eousness.” But if this stream of tendency 
be not a personal God, what is it? Is it 
nature? Nature is open to just the same 
objection that God is. Nature is equally 
guilty of all the evil that is contained in it. 
Is it truth — pure truth for its own sake? 
As little can it be that. For truth, so far 
as it transcends ourselves, is nothing for 
the non-theist but a knowledge of the ways 
of nature ; and nature is a thing that, if we 
apply any moral epithets to it at all, or 
make it the object of any moral feelings, 
is even more incapable than a God of be- 
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ing logically conceived of as good. With 
what, then, is it that goodness brings us 
into harmony? Is it with human nature, 
as opposed to nature ? — man, as distinct 
from and holier than any individual men? 
Of all substitutes for God, this at first 
sight seems the most promising, or at any 
rate the most practical. But it will be 
very soon apparent that it involves equally 
the same inconsistency, the same contra- 
diction of terms. The fact of moral evil 
still confronts us, and the humanity to 
which we lift up our hearts is still taxable 
with that. But perhaps we separate the 
good in humanity from the evil, and only 
worship the former as struggling to get 
free from the latter. This, however, will 
be of little help to us. If what we call 
humanity is nothing but the good part of 
it, we can only vindicate its goodness at 
the expense of its strength. Evil is at 
least an equal match for it, and in most of 
the battles hitherto it is evil that has been 
victorious. But to conceive of good in 
this way is really to destroy our conception 
of it. Goodness is in itself an incomplete 
notion; it is but one facet of a figure 
which, approached from other sides, ap- 
pears to us as eternity, as omnipresence, 
and, above all, as supreme strength; and 
to reduce goodness to nothing but the 
higher part of humanity —to make it a 
wavering fitful flame that continually sinks 
and flickers, that at its best can but blaze 
for a while, and at its brightest can throw no 
light beyond this paltry parish of a world 
— is to deprive it of its whole meaning 
and hold on us. Or again, even were this 
not so, and could we believe, and be 
strengthened by believing, that the good 
in humanity would one day gain the vic- 
tory, and that some higher future, which 
even we might anticipate by preparing, 
was in store for the human race, would 
our conception of the matter then be any 
more harmonious? As we surveyed our 
race as a whole, would its brighter future 
ever do away with its past? Would nut 
the depth and the darkness of the shadow 
grow more portentous as the light grew 
brighter? And would not man’s history 
strike more clearly on us as the ghastly 
embodiment of a vast injustice? But it 
may be said that the sorrows of the past 
ull besdine be dead and done with; that 
evil will literally be as though it had never 
been. Well, and so in a short time will 
the good likewise ; and if we are ever to 
think lightly of the world’s sinful and sor- 
rowful past, we shall have to think equally 
lightly of its sinless and cheerful future. 
Let us now come to two secondary 
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points. Opponents of theism, or at any 
rate of the Christian forms of it, are per- 
petually attacking it for its theories of a 
future life. Eternal rewards and punish- 
ments are to them irremovable stumbling- 
blocks. A future life of happiness they 
think a foolish promise, because they can- 
not conceive how they could be amused or 
occupied anywhere but on this earth ; and 
a future life of misery they think a brutal 
and an unworthy threat. And these ob- 
jections are certainly quite valid ones. If 
we believ2 in heaven, we believe in some- 
thing that the imagination fails to grasp. 
If we believe in hell, we believe in some- 
thing that our moral sense revolts at. And 
though hell may be nothing more than the 
conscious loss of God, and though those 
that lose him may have made their own 
hell for themselves, nevertheless, if this 
loss be eternal, we must still believe that 
there will be an eternal discord in the sum 
of things that will never be done away 
with. From these difficulties it is impos- 
sible to escape. All we can do here, as in 
the former case, is to show that they are 
not peculiar to the doctrines they are com- 
monly said to be due to, but are equally 
inseparable from any of the proposed sub- 
stitutes. If we condemn a belief in heaven 
because, as Mr. Harrison says, heaven is 
unthinkable, we must for just the same 
reason condemn a Utopia on earth, which 
is the thing we are now told we ought to 
hope for instead of it. A Utopia on earth 
is perfectly unimaginable, as all the at- 
tempts made to describe one might be 
enough to indicate; and this inability to 
imagine it is far more conclusive against 
it than in the case of heaven, for heaven is 
a place which is, ex Aypothes?, full of un- 
known resources, whereas the resources 
of life on earth can never be much greater 
than we at present know them to be. In 
the next place, as to the eternity of pun- 
ishment, we may certainly here get rid of 
one difficulty by adopting the doctrine of a 
final restitution. But, though one difficulty 
will be thus got rid of, another equally 
great will take its place. Our moral sense, 
it is true, will no more be shocked by the 
conception of an eternal discord in things, 
but we shall be confronted by a fatalism 
that will allow to us no moral being at all. 
If we shall all reach the same place in the 
end — if inevitably we shall all do so —it 
is quite plain that our freedom to choose 
in the matter is a freedom that is apparent 
only. Mr. Leslie Stephen, it seems, sees 
this clearly enough. Once give morality 
its spiritual and supernatural meaning, and 
there is, he holds, “ some underlying logical 
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necessity which binds [a belief in hell] in- 
dissolubly with the primary articles of the 
faith.” Such a system of retribution, he 
adds, is “created spontaneously ” by the 
“conscience.” “Heaven and hell are 
corollaries that rise and fall together. . . , 
Whatever the meaning of aiavic, the fear- 
ful emotion which is symbolized is eter- 
nal or independent of time, by the same 
right as the ecstatic emotion.” He sees 
this clearly enough ; but the strange thing 
is that he does not see the converse, 
He sees that the Christian conception of 
morality necessitates the affirmation of 
hell. He does not see that the denial of 
hell is the denial of Christian morality, 
and that in calling the former a dream, he 
does not call the latter a dream likewise. 
Here ‘hen, is the point that I am try- 
ing to make evident — not that theism, 
with its attendant doctrines, presents us 
with no difficulties, necessitates no baffling 
contradictions in terms, and confronts us 
with no terrible and -piteous spectacles, 
but that all this is not peculiar to theism. 
It is not the price we pay for rising from 
morality to religion. It is the price we 
pay for rising from the natural to the 
supernatural. Once double the sum of 
things by adding this second world to it, 
and it swells to such a size that our reason 
can no longer encircle it. We are torn 
this way and that by convictions, each of 
which is equally necessary, but each of 
which excludes the others. When we try 
to grasp them all at once, our mind is 
like a man tied to wild horses; or like 
Phaeton in the sun’s chariot, bewildered 
and powerless over the intractable and 
the terrible team. We can only recover 
our strength by a full confession of our 
weakness. We can only lay hold on the 
beliefs that we see to be needful, by ask- 
ing faith to join hands with reason. If 
we refuse to do this, there is but one 
alternative. Without faith we can explain 
things if we will; but we must first make 
them not worth explaining. We can only 
think them out entirely by regarding them 
“7 something not worth thinking out at 
all. 
That this is the real alternative is of 
course denied by many; and indeed of so 
momentous a fact it must take some time 
to make us fully conscious. But even 
now a suspicion of the truth of it is begin- 
ning to burn slowly through the clouds of 
scientific assertion to the contrary; and it 
may be worth while quoting, in confirma- 
tion of this, the words of a recent writer 
on the non-theistic side, as showing what 
to one, who regards natural science as the 
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sole road to the truth of things, things 
look like when his science has shown him 
all it can of them. “ Never,” says this 
writer, “in the history of man has so ter- 
rific a calamity befallen the race as that 
which all who look may now behold, ad- 
vancing as a deluge, black with destruc- 
tion, resistless in .might, uprooting our 
most cherished hopes, engulfing our most 
precious creed, and burying our highest 
life in mindless desolation.” * 

The question before men now is, whether 
they will suffer their life to be thus deso- 
lated, or whether they will consent to save 
it by a sacrifice of reason to faith. Now 
those I am addressing at present are men 
who will not, come what may, allow their 
lives to be desolated. On that point I 
suppose them to be quite decided. They 
are firm believers in good; they desire to 
be believers in God ; but they pause before 
making the intellectual sacrifices that the 
acceptance of this last belief necessitates. 
What I am urging on them is this — not 
that these sacrifices are not great, but that 
unconsciously they have already made 
them. What I have tried to explain thus 
far is that the difficulties in question are 
common to every theory of the moral 
sense that admits the moral sense to be 
what we are now supposing it; and there- 
fore a certain sacrifice of reason is a thing 
we cannot escape from. I will now point 
out something more than this — the diffi- 
culties inherent, not in any theories about 
moral good, but in the very first conception 
of it, long before any theories have been 
felt to be required by us. 

The very first belief that the conception 
of morality postulates is, as has been said 
already, a belief in free will, or, what is the 
same thing, responsibility for our conduct. 
Now let us consider the nature of this be- 
lief. When we speak of free will ordina- 
rily, we know practically quite well what 
we mean by it. Its existence is presup- 
posed habitually. It gives shape and color 
to our daily thoughts and feelings; it is 
implicit in our daily judgments on conduct, 
either of praise or blame. Everywhere in 
human society, everywhere in human emo- 
tion, in law, in language, in art, in poetry, 
we can see the belief of men in it written 
broad and plain and clear; and it would 
be idle to pretend that this belief had not 
for us a very powerful and a very practical 
meaning. Such is free will when looked 
at from a distance, and as embodied in the 
ways of the human race. But let us look 


* A Candid Examination of Theism. By Physicus. 
Triibner & Co,, 1878. 
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at it more closely, and see what happens 
then. Like a path seen at dusk across a 
moorland, plain and visible from a distance, 
but gradually fading before us the more 
near we draw to it, so will the conception 
of free will fade before the near inspection 
of reason, until at last, ceasing to be hazy, 
it becomes impossible ; and instead of be- 
ing doubtful of what we mean by it, we 
become convinced, so far as we trnst to 
reason, that we cannot possibly have any 
meaning at all. Examined in this way, 
every act of our lives, all our choices and 
refusals, seem nothing but the necessary 
outcome of things. that have gone before. 
It is true that between some actions the 
choice hangs at times so evenly, that our 
will may seem the one thing that at last 
turns the balance. But let us analyze the 
matter a little more carefully, and we shall 
see that there are a thousand microscopic 
motives, too small for us to be entirely 
conscious of, which, according to how they 
settle on us, will really decide the question. 
Nor shall we see only that this is so. Let 
us go a little further, and reason will tell 
us that it must be so. Were this not the 
case, there would have been an escape left 
for us. Though admitting that what con- 
trolled our actions could be nothing but 
the strongest motive, it might yet be con- 
tended that the will could intensify any 
motive it chose, and that thus motives 
really were only tools in its hands. But 
this does but postpone the difficulty, not 
solve it. We have thus secured, let us 
say, a place for free will to act in. But 
what is it when it comes to take its place ? 
It is a something, we shall find, that our 
minds cannot give harbor to. It isa thing 
contrary to every analogy of nature. Itis 
a thing which is forever causing, but which 
is in itself uncaused. 

Such is free will when examined by the 
natural reason —a thing that fades away 
to haze first, and then into utter nothing- 
ness. And we feel convinced for the time 
that it really is nothing. Let us, however, 
but again retire to a distance, and the phan- 
tom which we thought we had exorcised 
reappears in an instant, as full of meaning 
and as full of force as ever. We again 
feel certain — more certain of this than of 
anything — that we are all of us free agents, 
free to choose and free to refuse; and in 
virtue of this freedom, and in virtue of 
this alone, are responsible for what we do 
and are. The circumstances in which we 
each one of us find ourselves are of course 
various, and have their special influence 
upon each of us. But the circumstances 
thus dealt out to us are but as a man’s 
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hand at whist, which the will is conceived 
of as playing with, and making the best or 
worst of. 

Let us consider this point well. Let us 
consider first how free will is a moral ne- 
cessity ; next how it is an intellectual im- 
possibility ; and lastly how, though it be 
impossible, we yet, in defiance of intellect, 
continue, as moral beings, to believe in it. 
Let us but once do this —and it is this 
that I suppose my readers to have done — 
and the difficulties offered us by theism 
will no longer stagger us. We shall be 
prepared for them, prepared not to drive 
them away, but to endure their presence. 
If in spite of my reason I can believe that 
my will is free, in spite of my reason I can 
believe that God is good. The latter be- 
lief is not nearly so hard as the former. 
The greatest stumbling-block in the moral 
world lies in the threshold by which to 
enter it. But it is not only by accustom- | 
ing our mind to mysteries that a belief in 
human will prepares us for accepting the- 
ism. A part of the difficulties it dimin- 
ishes actually as well as relatively. If we 
consider carefully what we mean by our 
own will, we shall grow to see something 
of what we mean by God, and that if his 
nature is inconceivable, so also is our own ; 
whilst the question of how our free will 
can coexist with his, we shall see to be but 
a reduplication of the question of how our 
free will can exist at all. 

Thus far I have been considering natu- 
ral religion simply, and the objections that 
beset that; and I have tried to make it 
clear that if knowledge and exact thought 
do not take from us our conception of mo- 
rality, neither they nor morality can take 
away from us such religion: or, in other 
words, let us have a spiritual conception of 
humanity, and we can at once rise from 
that to the conception of a God. 

Let me then, at least for argument’s sake, 
suppose my readers to be convinced of 
this. Let me suppose that their doubts 
are so far done away with, that they find 
themselves in the possession of a sincere 
natural theism. They have a God to pray 
to, a God’s will to do, and another life to 
hope for, in which their natures may grow 
to fulness. But even this, they find, is not 
enough for them. Having thus much, they 
inevitably want more. A creed like this 
has excited more longings than it has sat- 
isfied, and raised more perplexities than it 
has set at rest. Itis true that it has sup- 
plied them with a sufficient analysis ef the 
worth they attach to life, and of the mo- 
mentous issues attendant on the way in 
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practically to have to choose their way, 
they find such religion is of little help to 
them. It never puts out a hand to lift or 
lead them. It is nothing more than an 
alluring voice, heard far off through a fog, 
and calling to them “ Follow me;” but 
which leaves them in the fog to pick their 
own way out towards it, over rocks and 
streams and pitfalls, which they can but 
half distinguish, and amongst which they 
may either cripple or kill themselves, and 
are almost certain to grow bewildered. 

There are doubtless some to whom the 
matter does not appear in this light; but 
the number to whom it does is certainly 
far larger. And even men of the former 
class, though such is not their view when 
they only regard themselves, can hardly 
help entertaining it if they regard the 
world in general. A purely natural the- 
ism, with no organ of human speech, and 
with no machinery for making its spirit 
articulate, never has ruled men, and, so 
far as we can see, never possibly can rule 
them. The choices which our life con- 
sists of are definite things. The rule 
which is to guide our choices must be 
something definite also. And here it is 
that natural theism fails. It may supply 
us with the major premiss, but it is vague 
and uncertain about the minor. It can 
tell us with sufficient emphasis that all 
vice is to be avoided ; it is continually at a 
loss to tell us whether this thing or wheth- 
er that thing is vicious, And this practical 
insufficiency of natural theism is borne 
witness to by the whole history of alleged 
revelation. For if a so-called revelation be 
not the express word of God, a belief in it 
all the more expresses the general need of 
men. If it does not represent the attain- 
ment of help, it at all events embodies the 
cry for it. 

We shall understand this need of a 
revelation more clearly, if we consider 
one of its first essential characteristics 
— viz., an absolute infallibility — and 
the results that attend on rejecting the 
claim to this. Any supernatural religion 
that rejects this claim, it is clear can pro- 
fess to be a semi-revelation only. It is a 
hybrid thing, partly supernatural and 
partly natural: and it has thus the radical 
weakness of a religion that is wholly natu- 
ral. In so far as it professes to be re- 
vealed, it of course professes to be infalli- 
ble ; but if the revealed part be ambiguous, 
if it may mean many things, and many of 
these contradictory, it might just as well 
have never been madeatall. To make it in 
any sense an infallible revelation Zo us, we 
need a power to interpret the testament, 
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that shall have an equal authority with that 
testament itself. 

It has taken a long time for men to real- 
ize this ; but it cannot be doubted that the 
fact is becoming now more clear to them. 
The history of Protestantism is a growing 
demonstration of it. To some minds the 
true nature of the Protestant movement 
was long ago apparent; but it has only 
lately become clear to the general appre- 
hension. Long ago it was seen by some 
that that movement was really neither the 
restorer of a corrupted creed, nor the cor- 
ruptor of a pure creed; but that logicall 
and essentially it was the solvent of all 
creeds whatever, and that, when it had 
come to maturity, its essential nature 
would be visible. And now that time has 
come. Let us look at England, Europe, 
and America, and consider the condition 
of the entire Protestant world. Religion, 
it is true, we may still find in it; but it is 
religion from which the supernatural ele- 
ment is fast disappearing, and in which 
the natural element is fast becoming 
nebulous. It has grown indeed, as Mr. 
Stephen says, into a religion of dreams. 
All its doctrines are as vague as dreams, 
and like dreams their outlines are forever 
changing. Day by day they are becoming 
more and more inconstant ; and more than 
this, they are day by day evaporating. 
Mr. Stephen has pitched on a very happy 
illustration of this, which may be yet fresh 


in the memories of many of us. It bears, 


on the doctrine of future punishment, and 
the way in which this has been treated by 
our modern Protestant speculators. 


Canon Farrar [says Mr. Stephen] has lately 
published a set of sermons upon “ Our Eternal 
Hope,” which have been criticised by the 
representatives of various shades of Christian 
opinion in the Contemporary Review. It is 
barely possible with the best intentions to 
take such a discussion seriously. Boswell tells 
us how a lady interrogated Dr. Johnson as to 
the nature of the spiritual body. She seemed 
desirous, he adds, “of knowing more ; but he 
left the subject in obscurity.” We smile at 
Boswell’s evident impression that Johnson 
could, if he had chosen, have dispelled the 
darkness. When we find a number of educated 
gentlemen seriously inquiring as to the condi- 
tions of existence in the next world, we feel 
that they are sharing Boswell’s naiveté without 
his excuse. What can any human being out- 
side a pulpit say upon such a subject which 
dves not amount to a confession of ignorance, 
coupled, it may be, with more or less sugges- 
tive of shadowy hopes and fears? Have the 
secrets of the prison-house really been re- 
vealed to Canon Farrar or Mr. Beresford 
Ilope? ... When men search into the un- 
knowable, they naturally arrive at very dif- 
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ferent results. There are, according to Canon 
Farrar, four different forms of creed within 
the Christian Church, 

And thus, Mr. Stephen adds, not without 
justice, if we are to judge Christianity 
from such discussions as these, its doc- 
trines of heaven and hell will all be seen to 
be melting away into “ dreamland ;” and it 
will be plain, he says (I have quoted these 
words before), “that the impertinent young 
curate who tells me I shall be burned ever- 
lastingly for not sharing his superstition is 
just as ignorant as I am myself, and that I 
know as much as my dog.” 

Mr. Stephen here draws his conclusion 
from the fate of one Protestant doctrine ; 
but he might draw the same conclusion 
from all, for the whole body of them is in 
precisely the same state. The divinity of 
Christ, the nature of his atonement, the 
constitution of the Trinity, the efficacy of 
the sacraments, the inspiration of the 
Bible —all the old doctrines upon these 
points are getting as vague and wavering, 
as weak and as compliant to the caprice of 
each individual thinker, as the doctrine of 
eternal punishment. And it is evident that 
Mr. Stephen and the critics of his school 
are perfectly right in the moral they draw 
from the spectacle. 

But there is one fact that they appar- 
ently all forget —I refer mainly now to 
such critics in our own country — that 
Protestant Christianity is not the only 
form of it. They have still the Church of 
Rome to deal with, which is Christianity 
in its oldest, its most legitimate, and its 
most coherent form. They surely cannot 
forget her existence or her magnitude. 
To suppose this would be to attribute to 
them too insular, or rather too provincial, 
an ignorance. The cause, however, cer- 
tainly is ignorance, and an ignorance which, 
though less surprising, is far deeper. In 
this country the popular concéption of 
Rome has been so distorted by our famil- 
iarity with Protestantism, that the true con- 
ception of her is something quite strange 
tous. Our divines have exhibited her to 
us as though she were a lapsed Protestant 
sect, and they have attacked her for being 
false to doctrines that were never really 
hers. They have failed to see that the 
first and essential difference which sepa- 
rates her from them lies not primarily in 
any special dogma, but in the authority on 
which all her dogmas rest. Protestants, 
basing their religion on the Bible solely, 
have conceived that Catholics of course 
profess to do so likewise ; they have cov- 
ered them with invective for being traitors 
to their supposed profession, and have 
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triumphantly convicted them of contradict- 
ing principles that they always repudiated. 
The Church’s primary doctrine is her own 
perpetual infallibility. She is inspired by 
the same Spirit that inspired the Bible, 
and her voice is, equally with the Bible, 
the voice of God. This, however, which 
is really her primary doctrine, popular 
Protestantism either ignores altogether, or 
treats it as if it were a modern supersti- 
tion, which, so far from being essential to 
the whole Church’s system, is, on the con- 
trary, inconsistent with it. Looked at in 
this way, Rome to the Protestant’s mind 
has seemed naturally to be a mass of su- 
perstitions and dishonesties; and it is this 
view of her that, strangely enough, our 
modern advanced thinkers have accepted 
without question. Though they have 
trusted the Protestants in nothing else, 
they have trusted them here. They have 
taken the Protestant’s word for it that 
Protestantism is more reasonable than 
Romanism ; and they think, therefore, that 
if they have destroyed the former, @ forti- 
ori have they destroyed the latter.* 

No conception of the matter, however, 
could be more false than this. To what- 
ever criticism the Catholic position may be 
open, it is certainly not thus included in 
Protestantism, nor is it reached through it. 
Let us try and consider the matter a little 
more truly. Let us grant all that hostile 
criticism can say against Protestantism as 
a supernatural religion: in other words, 
let us set it aside altogether. Let us sup- 
pose nothing, to start with, in the world 
but a natural moral sense, and a simple 
natural theism; and let us then see the 
relation of the Church of Rome to that. 
Approached in this way, the religious world 
will appear to us as a body of natural 
theists, all agreeing that they must do 
God’s will, but differing widely amongst 
themselves as to what his will and his na- 
ture are. Tlieir moral and religious views 
will be equally vague and dreamlike — 
more dreamlike even than those of the 
Protestant world at present. Their theo- 
ries as to the future will be but “shadowy 
hopes and fears.” Their practice, in the 
present, will vary from asceticism to the 


* It is difficult on any other supposition to account 
for the marked fact that hardly any of our English 
rationalists have criticised Christianity, except as pre- 
sented to them in a form essentially Protestant; and 
that a large proportion of their criticisms are solely ap- 
plicable to this. It is amusing, too, to observe how, to 
men of often such really wide minds, all theological 
authority is represented by curates, clergymen, and 
other Anglican dignitaries. Mr. Matthew Arnold, for 
instance, seems to think that the whole cause of re- 
vealed religion stands and falls with the present Bishop 
of Gloucester. 
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widest license. And yet, in spite of all 
this confusion and difference, there will be 
amongst them a vague tendency to una- 
nimity. Each man will be dreaming his 
own spiritual dream, and the dreams of all 
will be different. All their dreams, it will 
be plain, cannot represent reality ; and yet 
the belief will be common to all that some 
reality is represented by them. Men, 
therefore, will begin to compare their 
dreams together, and try to draw out of 
them the common element, so that the 
dream may come slowly to be the same 
for all; that, if it grows, it may grow by 
some recognizable laws; that it may, in 
other words, lose its character of a dream, 
and assume that of areality. We suppose, 
therefore, that our natural theists form 
themselves into a kind of common parlia- 
ment, in which they may compare, adjust, 
and give shape to the ideas that were be- 
fore so wavering, and which shall contain 
some machinery for formulating such agree- 
ments as may be come to. The common 
religious sense of the world is then organ- 
ized, and its conclusions registered. We 
have no longer the wavering dreams of 
men; we have instead of them the con- 
stant vision of man. 

Now in such a universal parliament we 
see what the Church of Rome essentially 
is, viewed from her natural side. “She is, 
ideally, if not actually, the parliament of 
the believing world. . Her doctrines, as 
she one by one unfolds them, emerge upon 
us like petals froma half-closed bud. They 
are not added arbitrarily from without; 
they are developed from within. They are 
the flowers contained from the first in the 
bud of our moral consciousness. When 
she formulates now something that has 
not been formulated before, she is no more 
enunciating a new truth than was Newton 
when he enunciated the theory of gravita- 
tion. Whatever truths, hitherto hidden, 
she may become conscious of, she holds 
that these were always implied in her 
teaching, though at the time she did not 
know it, just as seep was implied in 
many ascertained facts that men knew well 
enough long before they knew what was 
implied in them. Thus far, then, the 
Church of Rome essentially is the spiritual 
sense of humanity, speaking to men 
through its proper and only possible 
organ. Its intricate machinery, such as 
its systems of representation, its methods 
of voting, the appointment of its speaker, 
and the legal formalities required in the 
recording of its decrees, are things acci- 
dental only; or if they are necessary, they 
are necessary only in a secondary way. 
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But the picture of the Church thus far is 
only half drawn. She is all this, but she is 
something more than this. She is not only 
the parliament of spiritual man, but she is 
such a parliament guided by the spirit of 
God. The work of that spirit may be 
secret, and to the natural eyes untracea- 
ble, as the work of the human will is in 
the human brain. But none the less it is 
there. 


Totam infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore 
miscet. : 


The analogy of the human brain is here of 
great help tous. The human brain is an 
arrangement of material particles which 
can become connected with consciousness 
only in virtue of such a special arrange- 
ment. The Church is an arrangement of 
individuals which can become connected 
with the spirit of God only in virtue of an 
arrangement equally special. 

If this be a true picture of the Catholic 
Church, and of the place that religious 
orthodoxy ideally holds in the world, 
there can be no a-friori difficulty in the 
passage from a natural religion to such a 
supernatural one. The difficulty begins 
only when we compare the ideal picture 
with the actual scene about us. When we 
do this, there are various facts that per- 
plex us. First, we find that the Church is 
not actually what she is ideally. She is not 
the parliament of the whole believing 
world, but of a part only. Secondly, that 
part of the world that does not belong to 
her bears, in what she calls its errors, so 
strong a family likeness to herself, that it 
is hard to assign toher a validity which 
she denies to others. Further, the ac- 
counts she gives of herself, in archives for 
the truth of which she vouches, seem sus- 
picious and improbable in the light of an 
unbiassed criticism. And lastly, the su- 
pernatural moral conceptions that she 
presents us with seem out of harmony 
with those natural moral conceptions of 
which they profess to be the ratification 
and the completion. 

Let us examine these difficulties more 
closely. The first, though the greatest. 
may be most quickly dealt with, since it is 
one that can be acknowledged only, and 
not explained. If there be for men but 
one revelation of God, why this revelation 
should be so partial and so capricious as it 
seems to be must forever remain a mys- 
tery. But it is not a new mystery. We 
already suppose ourselves to have accept- 
ed it in a simpler form — in the form of 
the presence of evil, and the partial and 
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capricious prevalence of good. This is 
the only real difficulty. I am aware, how- 
ever, that in the minds of many it has been 
complicated by a further one, which, I will 
now try to show, is wholly imaginary. 
Accepting the fact of the apparent injus- 
tice in the distribution of good in the 
world, it is said that orthodoxy tends to 
aggravate this difficulty by making the 
presence of good yet more partial than it 
was; and not this only, but that it con- 
demns as evil what to our natural moral 
apprehensions would seem good of the 
purest kind. There are many good and 
holy men without the Church, doing their 
best to fight their way towards God; and 
orthodoxy is supposed to condemn these 
for want of an assent to some obscure 
formula, which evidently, from the facts of 
the case, has not been injurious to-their 
purity of life and heart. Hence it has 
been — that a special set of doctrines 
cannot be specially true, since they are 
seen to be not essential to success in the 
matters that they deal with. This line of 
argument, however, is based entirely on a 
misconception. In the first place, the 
Church does not condemn any genuine 
goodness, though it may be outside her 
own pale. On the contrary, she says ex- 
plicitly that a knowledge of “the one true 
God, our Creator and Lord,” may be at- 
tained to by the “natural light of human 
reason,” meaning, by reason, faith unen- 
lightened by revelation; and she declares 
those to be anathema who'deny this. The 
holy and humble men of heart who do not 
know her, or who in good faith reject her, 
she commits to God’s uncovenanted mer- 
cies. The mercies of God she declares to 
be infinite; but, except in so far as they 
are revealed to her, she can necessarily say 
nothing definite about them. But what 
she does say certainly is sufficient to sat- 
isfy the largest charity. Of error as error, 
or of truth as mixed with error, it is natu- 
rally beyond her province to consider as 
ways to truth, just as it is beyond the 
province of exact science to estimate the 
comparative value of inexact results ar- 
rived at by erroneous methods, even 
though these results may contain much 
that is really true in them. For those that 
are without her, she has only one condem- 
nation. Her anathemas are on those only 
who deliberately reject her, by tampering 
with a conviction that she really is the 
truth. They are condemned not because 
they cannot see that the teacher is true, 
but that, at heart seeing this, they contrive 
to close their eyes to it. They will not 
obey when they know they ought to obey. 
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And thus the moral offence in denying 
some obscure theological proposition does 
not lie entirely, and need not lie at all, in 
the immediate bad consequences that such 
a denial would necessitate, but in the dis- 
obedience, the self-will, the rebellion that 
must be both the cause and the result of 
it. The case will often be just that of a 
child who may rightly be condemned for 
deliberately disobeying its father, though 
the point on which it disobeys may itself, 
so far as the child is concerned, be an in- 
different one. 
In the light of these considerations, 
though the original perplexity will still 
confront us, arising from the partial dis- 
tribution of good and the wide-spread 
presence of evil, an assent to the claims 
of orthodoxy will be seen to add nothing 
further to this. Granting this, however, 
another question suggests itself. Grant- 
ing that orthodoxy recognizes good as 
attainable by the unorthodox, it may be 
asked what profit is orthodoxy to the 
world, and what motives can be ours for 
the propagation of it? But the question 
might. just as well be asked, what is the 
good of true physical science, and why 
should we try to impress on the world its 
teachings? Such a question, we can at 
once see, is absurd. Because a large 
number of men know nothing of physical 
science, and are apparently not the worse 
for their ignorance, we do not for that 
reason think physical science worthless. 
We believe, on the whole, that a knowl- 
edge of the laws of matter, including those 
both of our organisms and their environ- 
ment, will steadily tend to better our lives, 
in so far as they are material. It will 
tend, for instance, to a better preservation 
of our health. But we :do not for this 
reason deny that many individuals may be 
healthy who are but very partially ac- 
quainted with the laws of health. Nor do 
we deny the value of a thorough study 
of astronomy and meteorology because a 
certain practical knowledge of the weather 
and of navigation may be attained without 
it. On the contrary, we hold that the 
fullest knowledge we can acquire on such 
matters it is our duty to acquire, and not 
acquire only, but as far as possible pro- 
mulgate. The mass of men may never be 
able to understand these matters more 
than partially; but what they do under- 
stand we feel convinced should be the 
truth, and even what they do not under- 
stand we feel convinced will be some in- 
direct profit to them. And the case of 
Spiritual science is entirely analogous to 
the case of natural science. A man to 





whom the truth is open is not excused 
from finding it because he knows it is not 
so open to all. A heretic who denies the 
dogmas of the Church has his counterpart 
in the quack who denies the verified con- 
clusions of science. The moral condem- 
nation that is given to the one is illustrated 
by the intellectual condemnation that is 
given to the other. 

If we take these considerations into ac- 
count, we shall get a clearer notion of the 
moral value of orthodoxy. Some of its 
doctrines—the great simple facts of it, 
that appeal to all, and can in a certain 
degree be taken in by all — are doubtless 
held to be saving in their own nature. But 
for the mass of men the case is different 
with other facts underlying these. That 
we eat Christ’s body in the sacrament is a 
belief that in a certain degree can be un- 
derstood by all. Yet the philosophy that 
is involved in this belief would for most 
men be perfectly unintelligible. But it is 
no more unimportant that those who do 
understand this philosophy should do so 
truly, and should transmit it faithfully, than 
it is unimportant that a physician should 
understand the action of alcohol, because 
any one, independent of such knowledge, 
can know that so many glasses of wine 
will have such and such an effect on him. 
Theology is to the spiritual body of the 
Church what anatomy and medicine are to 
the natural body of man. The parts they 
each play in human life are analogous, and 
in their respective worlds the raison d’étre 
is the same. We do not say respecting 
any individual that a wrong theology need 
make him a bad man; nor do we say that 
a wrong theory of medicine need make 
him an unhealthy man. But we do say 
this with regard to the world in general. 
And we say this further —that if we not 
only hold wrong theories on these matters, 
but knowingly contradict right ones, we 
shall in the one case be excommunicated 
from the moral world, as we shall be in 
the other from the intellectual. 

To the candid theist, then, the partiality 
of revelation will offer no new difficulty ; 
nor will the fact that there are so many 
who have no means of finding it lessen for 
those that have the means the supreme 
duty of seeking it. 

Let us now pass on to another point — 
to another difficulty in the way of the 
Church’s claims. Itis urged—and mod- 
ern discoveries are daily adding force to 
this plea—that the Christian revelation, 
even though it contain truth, yet cannot 
do so in any special and exceptional man- 
ner, since the more we study other creeds 
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and systems, their teachings, and their 
histories, the more clearly do we see that 
they have all a common origin, that Chris- 
tianity is but one amongst a number, and 
that they are either all of them divine, or 
that else none are. And it is quite true 
that the spectacle we have been called to 
look at is, at first sight, somewhat startling. 
We have found all kinds of virtue and 
spiritual aspiration in places where, for a 
long time, we had been taught to look for 
degradation only ; and the conclusion that 
at once suggests itself is that, since truth 
is apparently diffused everywhere, it is 
concentrated nowhere. But if we reflect 
on the matter a little more calmly, we shall 
see that, from the Catholic point of view, 
this is just the state of things we might 
have expected. Revealed religion, as we 
have seen, is not the destruction of natural 
religion ; it is simply the fulfilling of it. It 
is natural religion, with something super- 
added to it. And this being the case, it 
will be plain from the first that all religions 
will have much in common. But the in- 
evitable similarity does not end here. The 
Catholic Church, as we have seen, is a 
human organism capable of receiving the 
divine spirit. And this is really what all 
other religious bodies, so far as they have 
professed to speak with authority, have 
virtually attempted to be; and they all, 
from the Catholic standpoint, are nothing 
more than so many incomplete and abor- 
tive Catholicisms. So far, then, from 
these other religions tending, by their like- 
ness to her, to make the Church’s special 
supremacy doubtful, they will to the Cath- 
olic rather tend to confirm it. Certainly 
they can logically do nothing to prove the 
contrary, any more than the fact that a 
number of arrows have hit the target will 
prevent our recognizing that one has kit 
the centre. 

Admitting all this, there of course arises 
the further question— how do we know 
that it is the Catholic Church, and not 
some other faith, that has thus hit the cen- 
tre? And to answer this question fully is 
a long matter. I presume, however, that 
those to whom I am writing have not, in 
their search for a creed, cast their eyes 
beyond the Christian world; and the an- 
swer, so far as at present needed, is there- 
fore much simplified. Indeed, for the 
present, it may be enough to point out that, 
of all creeds now existent in the world, 
Catholicism is the only one that has recog- 
nized what dogmatism really implies, and 
what necessarily will be in the long run 
demanded of it, and has provided herself 
with the full appliances for meeting these 
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demands. She alone has seen that if 
there is to be any infallible voice in the 
world at all, this voice must be an ever- 
living one, as capable of speaking now as 
it ever was in the past; and that, as the 
world’s capacities for knowledge grow, the 
teacher shall be always able to unfold to it 
a fuller teaching. The Catholic Church is 
the only historical religion that can con- 
ceivably adapt itself to the wants of the 
present day, without virtually ceasing to be 
itself, It is the only religion that can keep 
its identity without losing its life, and keep 
its life without losing its identity; that can 
enlarge its teachings without changing 
them ; that can be always the same, and 
yet be always developing. 

Still, even if we grant all this, there re- 
mains to be taken acccunt of the moral 
and the historical objections. A certain 
part of the moral objections will have been 
removed already by the foregoing tonsid- 
erations. The conception of Catholicism 
will have been seen to involve no real want 
of charity ; and it will have been seen also, 
in some degree, how little the complexity 
of theology, and still less of its constitu- 
tion, destroys the simplicity of its religion. 
But it will be well to consider this point a 
little more fully. Many writers of emi- 
nence, Mr. Carlyle for instance, are accus- 
tomed to contrast natural religion with all 
orthodoxy in general, and with Catholicism 
in particular, praising the former as simple 
and at once going home to the heart, and 
deriding or declaiming against the latter as 
being the very reverse of this. On the 
one hand, they say, see the soul going 
straight to its God, feeling his love, and 
content that others shall feel it. On the 
other hand, see this pure and free com- 
munion distracted and interrupted by a 
thousand tortuous reasonings as to the 
nature of it. Can such obscure intellec- 
tual propositions have anything to do with 
a religion of the heart? And do not they 
choke the latter by being thus bound up 
with it? But this language, though it 
sounds plausible, represents really an en- 
tire misconception of the matter. Natu- 
ral religion is doubtless, in one sense, sim- 
pler than revealed religion; but it is so 
merely because it can have no authorita- 
tive science of itself. It is simpler for tue 
same reason that a boy’s account of hav- 
ing given himself a headache is simpler 
than the physician’s would be. The bo 
says merely, “I ate ten tarts, and dran 
three bottles of ginger-beer.” The physi- 
cian, were he to give a full account of the 
occurrence, would have to describe a num- 
ber of far more complex processes. The 
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boy’s account would be, of course, the 
simplest, and would doubtless go more 
home to the general heart of boyhood ; 
but it would not for that reason be the 
truest. And thus to love God, and to feel 
the better for it, may seem, from a certain 
point of view, as simple as to drink a bot- 
tle of ginger-beer and feel the worse for 
it. And yet, if the latter be really so com- 
plex, how much more will the former be! 
The simplicity of religion and the com- 
plexity of theology are not opposed to each 
other; and the contrast between the two 
is an essentially false and superficial one. 
But even putting theology altogether 
aside, the simplicity of a religion can of 
itself be no test of the probable truth of 
it. And in the case of natural religion, 
what is called simplicity is in general noth- 
ing more than vagueness. If this be a 
right way of speaking, we might praise a 
landscape as simple, when it was half 
drowned in mist. The religion of the 
Catholic Church, however, as apart from 
its theology, is something far simpler than 
is supposed by the outside world; and 
there is not a point in it that has not 
a direct moral meaning for us, and is 
not calculated to have a direct effect 
on the spirit. The outside world mis- 
judges all this, because it can, in gen- 
eral, only reach it through explanations ; 
and the explanation, or the account of 
anything, is always far more complex than 
the apprehension of the thing itself. Take, 
for instance, the practice of the invocation 
of saints. This seems to many to com- 
plicate the whole relation of the soul to 
God, to be introducing a number of new 
and unnecessary go-betweens, and to make 
us, as it were, communicate with God 
through a dragoman, But the case really 
is very different. Of course it may be 
contended that intercessory prayer, or that 
prayer of any kind, is an absurdity; but 
for those who do not think this, there can 
be nothing t» object to in the invocation of 
saints. Itis admitted by such men that 
we are not wrong in asking the living to 
pray for us. Surely, therefore, it is not 
wrong to make a like request of the dead. 
In the same way, to those who believe in 
purgatory, to pray for the dead is as nat- 
ural and as rational as to pray for the liv- 
ing. And now as to this doctrine of pur- 
gatory itself-- which has so long beena 
stumbling-block to the whole Protestant 
world — time goes on, and the view men 
take of it is changing. It is becoming fast 
recognized on all sides that it is the only 
doctrine that can bring a belief in future 
rewards and punishments into anything 
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like accordance with our notions of what 
is just or reasonable, and, so far from its 
being a superfluous superstition, it will be 
seen to be just what is demanded at once 
by reason and morality ; and a belief in it 
amounts not only to an intellectual assent, 
but to a harmonizing and completion of 
the whole moral ideal. The same, too, 
will be found to hold true of the whole 
Catholic religion. 

But the outside world fails to see this, 
not only because the account of the relig- 
ion is, as I have just said, necessarily more 
complex than the religion itself, but be- 
cause it perpetually confounds with relig- 
ion not theology only, but mere pious 
opinions and rules of discipline also. 
Take, for instance, the celibacy of the 
clergy. It is commonly supposed to be of 
Catholic faith, that celibacy is essential to 
the priesthood. It is, however, nothing of 
the kind, any more than it is essential to 
college fellowships, or that it is essential 
to a naval officer that he shall not carr 
his wife about with him on Pew Monet | 
Nor is the headship of the Roman Church 
essentially connected with any special 
locality, any more than the English Parlia- 
ment is essentially connected with West- 
minster. The difficulty of the outside 
observer in distinguishing things that are 
of faith from mere pious opinions is a more 
subtle source of confusion, and a more 
dangerous one. From this confusion, the 
Church is supposed -to be pledged to all 
sorts of grotesque accounts of the nature 
of heaven, of hell, and of purgatory, and 
to be logically bound to stand and fall by 
these. I cited an instance of this error 
some months since from the writings of 
Sir James Stephen, who pitched on an 
opinion of Bellarmine’s, and certain argu- 
ments by which he supported it, as to the 
locality of purgatory. It is quite true that 
to us Bellarmine’s opinion seems suffi- 
ciently ludicrous, and Sir James Stephen 
argued that the Roman Church is ludi- 
crous in just the same degree. But if he 
had studied the matter a little deeper, he 
would have seen that this argument was 
an entirely false one. He would have seen 
that he was, in the first instance, attacking 
not the doctrine of the Church, but simply 
an opinion, not indeed condemned by her, 
but held avowedly without her sanction. 
Had he studied Bellarmine to a little more 
purpose, he would have seen that that 
writer expressly states that “it is a ques- 
tion where purgatory is, but #4e Church 
has defined nothing on this point.” He 
would also have learned from the same 
source that it is no article of Catholic faith 
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that there is in purgatory any material fire ; 
and that, “as to the intensity of the pains 
of purgatory, though all admit that they 
are greater than anything that we suffer in 
this life, still it is doubtful how this is to 
be explained and understood.” He would 
have learned too that, according to Bona- 
ventura, “the sufferings of purgatory are 
only severer than those of this life, inas- 
much as the greatest suffering in purgatory 
is more severe than the greatest suffering 
endured in this life; though there may be 
a degree of punishment in purgatory less 
intense than what may sometimes be un- 
dergone in this world.” And finally he 
would have learned —what in this con- 
nection would have been well worth his 
attention — that the duration of pains in 
purgatory is, according to Bellarmine, “so 
completely uncertain, that it is rash to pre- 
tend to determine anything about it.” 

Here is one instance, that will be as 
good as many, of the way in which the 
private opinions of individual Catholics, 
or the transitory opinions of particular 
epochs, are taken for the unalterable teach- 
ings of the Catholic Church itself; and it 
is no more logical to condemn the latter 
as false because the former are, than it 
would be to say that all modern geography 
is false because geographers may still en- 
tertain false opinions about regions as to 
which they do not profess certainty. Me- 
diezval doctors thought that purgator 
might be the middle of the earth. Mod- 
ern geographers have thought that there 
might be an open sea in the North Pole. 
But that we hazard a wrong conjecture can 
prove in neither case that we have made 
no true discoveries. 

To sum up, then, if we would obtain a 
true view of Catholicism, we must begin 
by making a clean sweep of all the views 
that, as outsiders, we have been taught to 
entertain about her. We must, in the first 
place, learn to conceive of her as a living, 
spiritual body, as infallible and as authori- 
tative now as she ever was, with her eyes 
undimmed and her strength not abated; 
continuing to grow still as she has contin- 
ued to grow hitherto; and the growth of 
the new dogmas that she may from time to 
time enunciate, we must learn to see are, 
from her standpoint, signs of life and not 
signs of corruption. And further, when 
we come to look into her more closely, we 
must separate carefully the diverse ele- 
ments we find in her —her discipline, her 
pious opinions, her theology, and her re- 
ligion. 

Let her be once fairly looked at in this 
way — looked at not with any preposses- 
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sion in her favor, but only without preju- 
dice —and thus much, at least, I am firml 
convinced of. I am convinced that, if it 
be once admitted that we belong to a spir- 
itual world, and in that world are free and 
responsible agents, there will be no new 
difficulty encountered, either by the reason 
or the moral sense, in admitting to the full 
the supernatural claims of Catholicism. 
The study of other religions will not lie in 
our way; the partial success of it itself 
will not lie in our way; nor will any of its 
own teachings, if only apprehended fairly. 
Difficulties, as I have said, we do meet 
doubtless ; but we have passed them long 
ago, as we crossed the very threshold of 
the spiritual world. We have neither de- 
nied them nor forgotten them. We have 
done all that was possible —- we have ac- 
cepted them. 

The historical difficulty alone remains 
for us, and with this it is impossible that I 
can deal here. I do not underrate it; but 
I think others have overrated it. As to 
the Bible, and the results on it of modern 
criticism, the Church of Rome has still 
her position to take up; and if evershe 
teaches anything authoritatively on the 
matter, we may be sure she will teach 
nothing that will be demonstrably at vari- 
ance with fact. Her attitude, however, 
on this point, and with regard to the Old 
Testament especially, may reasonably 
cause some perplexity. As to her subse- 
quent history, we shall doubtless discover 
in it many facts that seem to tell against 
her. But it will, I believe, be found that 
none of these facts are of such a nature 
as to absolutely give the lie to her 
claims; or if so, that they rest on insuf- 
ficient evidence. Uninspired history, in- 
deed, is much like the Bible. It may be 
read in many various and often contradic- 
tory ways, and, for it to convey any dis- 
tinct impression to us on many points, we 
shall need an interpreter whose authority 
equals that of the text. 

For the present, however, putting the 
historical question aside, and looking sim- 
ply on the world as it is, on science as it 
is, On our morality as it is, on other reli- 
gions as they are, and on the Catholic 
religion as it professes to be, what I have 
tried to show is this: that the Catholic 
religion is a logical development of our 
natural moral sense, developed indeed un- 
der a special spiritual care, but essentially 
the same thing, with the same nega- 
tions, the same assertions, the same posi- 
tive truths, and the same impenetrable 
mysteries — the difference only being that 
what was always implied unconsciously is 
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by it recognized and expressed con- 
sciously. 

It is possible that we may see thus 
much, and yet feel ourselves unable to go 
further. Such an inability, however, will 
not detract from the truth of what I have 
been urging, nor from the utility of duly 
considering it. Any apology for Roman- 
ism is to many a very distasteful. thing. 
But such petulant and vulgar prejudice as 
this should never be given way to. The 
Roman Chureh exists, and exists as a 
power in the world; and whether she be 
an enemy to be destroyed, or a saviour to 
be clung to, it is equally important that 
we should estimate her full strength. It 
is idle to waste our arguments and our sar- 
casm on Protestantism only. If we think 
that Christianity is false, and is doing an 
evil work in the world, let us meet it an 
combat it in its strongest and most cohe- 
rent form. The Church will not shrink 
from these attacks. She will rather court 
them. Only see me, she says, what I 
really am, and then strike ‘me as forcibly 
as you will or can. 


Me, me —adsum qui feci— in me convertite 
ferrum. 


The one thing that is needed now, in 
appreciating such questions as these, is 
not a criticism that shall be less severe 
than at present, but far more so; that it 
shall anaylze to the very bottom not only 
one religion, but all religions, and not only 
all religions, but all morality, that it shall 
not only discover difficulties, but discover 
how far these difficulties extend them- 
selves; and that one party shail not seek 
to damage another by taxing it with incon- 
sistencies that they both of necessity must 
have in common. Until this is done, no 
clear result will be arrived at. The spir- 
itual world is at present a battlefield, on 
which a variety of parties are all strug- 
gling for supremacy. But for the most 
part they cannot see each other’s faces, 
because of the dust of the encounter; and 
they fight idly like one that beats the air. 
There is a perpetual struggle only, but 
there is no victory — nothing, despite the 
intellectual light that is supposed to be 
prevailing, nothing but 


Confused alarms of struggle and fight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE MINISTER’S MAN, MRS. MACDON- 
ALD’S JENNY, AND THE MINISTER’S 
DAUGHTER. 


NExT to Mr. and Mrs. Macdonald in 
importance in the manse were Malise Gow, 
the minister’s man, and Jenny Reach (pro- 
nounced Re-ach), Mrs. Macaonald’s Jenny. 
It was doubtful which of the two owned 
the greater supremacy in the establish- 
ment; though Jenny was the stronger, 
firmer character, Malise, as a lord of crea- 
tion in a region where woman’s rights had 
not been heard of fifteen years ago, bore 
the bell. Oddly enough too, Malise pos- 
sessed a double recommendation which 
served him both with master and mistress. 
His duty and his devotion — for he was a 
faithful, attached creature — were to his 
master, but the chief sympathies of his 
excitable, impulsive nature were with his 
mistress. He reflected as in a primitive 
rude mirror both her spiritual and her 
worldly bent. He was as vehement in his 
religious principles, and as convinced of 
the natural superiority and extensive dues 
of the Fearnavoil Manse family, and of 
himself in connection with them, as was 
his mistress. : 

One of the two great mortifications of 
Malise Gow’s life was that his master and 
minister was, as Malise was compelled to 
grant, no great hand at the preaching — 
not given to terribly thrilling denunciations 
or wildly piteous appeals, a thought too 
wide in doctrine for Malise’s creed, and 
much too controlled in tone for the ser- 
vant’s taste. 

Sometimes Malise was so moved in 
spirit by these deficiencies, as to go a little 
beyond his own province and hint to his 
pastor and patron the room there was for 
improvement in his pulpit speech. 

Mr. Macdonald always took these well- 
meant groans, sighs, and crafty suggestions 
of Malise’s in perfectly good part and with 
the quietest of smiles on his own account, 
but he could not be said to profit by them 
in other respects. 

Malise had also to accuse Mr. Mac- 
donald in his heart of not keeping up the 
family dignity as Mrs. Macdonald asserted 
it. Mr. Macdonald would not only shake 
hands right and left with the humblest 
tacksman and shepherd — perhaps that 
piece of cordiality belonged to his office, 
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and might have been regarded by some 
men, not Highlanders, as disgusting affa- 
bility — he would not merely baptize, 
marry, and bury his parishioners, he would 
fraternize with any one of them on his 
hobbies of farming, gardening, and natural 
history. He would not draw the wise dis- 
tinction of holding the middle class, as 
more in danger of mistaking his meaning, 
at a greater distance than their humble 
neighbors. He sat at farmers’ dinner and 
tea tables on terms of equality — a pleased 
as well as a welcome guest. 

Malise could not say that the parishion- 
ers thus favored took great advantage of 
their minister’s humility. But when things 
came to the pass that Mr. Macdonald, in 
his unassuming temper and freedom from 
respect of persons, affected the company 
of the more intelligent and worthier middle- 
class residents in his parish and lifelong 
members of his church, to a greater extent 
than he did that of Lord po pp who be- 
longed to another parish and communion, 
it was really time for a friend of the family 
to speak out. It did appear — hard as it 
was to conceive it of a Highland gentle- 
man, himself a laird by descent, from as 
long a line of duinhéwassels as great chiefs 
could be reckoned in the family tree of 
Macdhonnil nan Eilean — that the minister 
was a radical and republican, a black neb, 
a bonnet rouge. But in the face of the 
danger of horrible scandal, and in spite of 
the minister’s peaceableness, he was not 
easy to be entreated where such questions 
were concerned. He beheld his wife’s 
example, he was so far subject to her in- 
fluence, he knew Malise’s mind, and yet 
he continued to behave as if neither wife 
of his bosom nor faithful servant existed 
for him in this matter. 

Still, with all his reasons of complaint 
against his master and agreement with 
his mistress, it was to the minister that 
Malise’s soul clave — as it well might, for 
it was the minister who freely forgave and 
forgot Malise’s heavy falls aes his high 
profession — since where Mrs. Macdonald 
only stumbled in her walk, poor Malise 
lapsed terribly at times. The grace he 
had received, and of which, as he clutched 
it, he was tempted to make his boast, did 
not at this stage enable him to cast trium- 
phantly behind him the national love of 
usquebagh. There were seasons — nota- 
bly at the annual Ford games — when 
usquebagh found its advantage and wit 
was driven out. Then the victim was not 
only shamefully overtaken by drink, but 
let himself be induced like any poor blind 
Papist of an Irishman at Donnybrooke, to 
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shed his hot Celtic blood in such brawls 
as, had not these offences been regarded 
tenderly by his brother Highlanders, would 
on their first occurrence have inevitably 
deprived Malise of his cherished post of 
church officer. 

After such flagrant backslidings, Mrs. 
Macdonald, who had in general much sat- 
isfaction in Malise’s zealous church-going 
and enthusiastic professions, and who was 
wont to express herself as entertaining 
good hopes of his spiritual state, only 
showed that she did not give him up en- 
tirely, by her bitter upbraidings and stern 
rebukes. 

But Mr. Macdonald would hang his own 
head, look at Malise wistfully, and take 
the first opportunity of proving his faith in 
the sincerity of the sinner’s repentance by 
affording him new chances of displaying 
his regard for Kirk and minister. And 
Malise, though his mind was warped by 
passion and prejudice, remembered another 
look at an erring disciple, and felt in the 
depth of his soul that the pure, meek, ten- 
der man he served, had something in com- 
mon with his Master. 

Malise’s duties partook both of the sec- 
ular and the sacred character. He was at 
the same time the minister’s man and a 
church officer. He worked one of the 
ploughs on the glebe lands and at Craig- 
dbhu ; he overlooked the young shepherds 
at both places; he groomed Mr. Macdon- 
ald’s horse, and occasionally drove it, 
when his master was not with the ladies, 
in the waggonette; he worked under the 
minister and Unah in the manse garden. 
To these work-a-day duties Mrs. Macdon- 
ald would fain have added those of butler 
and footboy. But lack of time on Malise’s 
part, his unpresentability when fresh from 
some of his functions, and a certain awk- 
ward flutter bred of his very willingness 
and eagerness to do her spiriting gently, 
or genteelly, caused her to relegate the 
housework which would otherwise have 
fallen to Malise’s share to a veritable boy, 
who was always a raw apprentice to his 
calling, since Mrs. Macdonald could not 
afford to employ a youthful proficient equal 
to serving at Castle Moydart. 

Neither the primitiveness nor the oner- 
ousness of Malise’s week-day avocations 
prevented his having on the Sabbath day 
the honor and responsibility of bearing 
into the kirk the church Bible containing 
Mr. Macdonald’s MS. sermon; for, alas! 
another sore grievance to Mrs. Macdonald 
and Malise, the minister had always been 


a supporter, if not a slave, to what in Scot- | 


land is emphatically and derisively termed 
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“the paper.” Malise in the very height 
of his official glory was condemned — with 
secret shame and confusion of face where 
this detail was concerned, to carry the 
hated thing within the Book itself up the 
pulpit stairs, and deposit it on the reading- 
desk of the pulpit, at the door of which 
he stood solemnly like a soldier at attention 
— the pulpit itself was not unlike a sentry- 
box at Fearnavoil — waiting till the minis- 
ter, in his Geneva gown and bands, en- 
tered from the session-house, ascended the 
Stairs in his turn, and took his seat, when 
Malise closed the pulpit-door and retired. 
On these occasions Malise was dressed 
in a cast-off suit of the minister’s black, as 
at other times he wore up his master’s 
priest’s grey. Thesuccession to Mr. Mac- 
donald’s wardrobe was a special windfall 
to Malise, for in his forlorn position as an 
elderly widower without a child, in his cot- 
tage in the hamlet, his wearing apparel was 
apt to be neglected. He was a meagre 
little scarecrow of a man, bald and fur- 
rowed before his time from the restless 
spirit which was in him, that, like a sword 
never still, had fretted the scabbard. 
Jenny Reach was of a different mould 
and mind; she had come with Mrs. Mac- 
donald to Fearnavoil, and she was so valu- 
able a servant, that, as it was Jenny’s 
pleasure to cast in her fortunes with those 
of the manse family, Mrs. Macdonald 
never dreamt of parting with her, though 
Jenny, in spite of her worth, was a thorn 
in her mistress’s side, as Malise was not 
in his master’s flesh. Nay, Malise was a 
favorite with Mr. Macdonald, and a gentle 
diversion to him, while Jenny proved often 
like a scourge of knotted whipcord to her 
mistress. : 
Jenny was a born philosopher as well as 
a capable woman and servant, a good-na- 
tured cynic, a female Hume of humble 
rank, such as is more frequently to be 
found in the class of domestic servants 
than masters and mistresses are apt to 
suppose. Jenny’s reason so far exceeded 
her imagination, that her amount of rever- 
ence must needs have been limited. She 
saw through everything and everybody. 
She was the femme de chambre, or house- 
keeper, in this case, to whom her mistress 
could net be a heroine —a match to the 
valet to whom his master is no hero. 
Withal there was nothing caustic or sav- 
age about Jenny. There was the more 
fatal easy tolerance which bears to any ex- 
tent with inferiority simply because it has 
no faith in superiority. 
Jenny would say to herself of her mis- 
tress, that Mrs. Macdonald beat her breast 


with the best on the Sabbath day, and on 
Monday drove a hard bargain with her 
servants in the matter of their board, 
wages, and work, that she might retain the 
table-boy or the parlor-maid, or that she 
might have a carriage and horses over from 
the inn at Corriemorag every time she 
dined at Castle Moydart; and she was 
quite sincere in both instances, Jenny re- 
flected with a critical appreciation of the 
anomaly of the sincerity. It had always 
been the mistress’s way since she was a 
young girl, and offended her uncle by set- 
ting off, without so much as asking his 
leave, and walking miles over moor and 
moss in rain and snow — such weather that 
he would not have the horses out — like 
any poor old seceder or Romanist who 
acted as if her salvation depended on her 
attendance at this sermon or that mass. 
And she would offend the old master 
still more mortally in the course of the en- 
suing week by casting her head and turn- 
ing a cold shoulder on the wife of the 
English stock-broker to whom he fancied 
himself indebted, and whom he chose to 
invite to Ballyfruin during the shooting- 
season. Mrs. Macdonald — Miss Mac- 
gregor that was— would, even in those 
days, beat down the account of the Ford 
dressmaker, who could ill afford the sharp 
process, to the lowest penny; while the 
young lady would contend with her sister, 
Miss Sybilla, about trifles for which the 
elder sister did not Care, except that she 
had her own will in them. 

Jenny measured the minister as accu- 
rately. He was a simple man though he 
had studied divinity. He could not 
wrestle vigorously with his adversaries ; he 
could do no more than oppose a patient 
front tothem. There was a lack of pith 
in his peaceableness. He was barely mas- 
ter in his own house and parish. ‘ Hon- 
est man!” Jenny cailed him, with more 
of complacent pity than praise in her 
tone. , 

Miss Unah was but a white-faced. child- 
ish lass who could not walk alone — and 
she going on for nineteen. To have so 
much work made about her! 

But the manse family were a fine family, 
as families went, Jenny wound up her cool 
commentary; and she had no objection to 
spend her days with them. 

In reality Jenny, who made no pretence 
at devotion, and felt as untroubled with 
enthusiasm as a born diplomat, was a care- 
ful, steady servant, and took pri:le in dis- 
charging her duties as creditably as if she 
had been attached to distraction to her 





worldly superiors, and in her attachment 
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blind to all their errors and weaknesses. 
She expected no great attachment from 
them in turn, and, in the absence of disap- 

ointment on her part, she was a comforta- 
ble person to live with. 

Jenny’s great defect was that her can- 
did objections and doubts fell like a cold- 
water douche on warm or _ sensitive 
temperaments, and that though she was 
too sensible a woman not to know and 
keep her place, she took little trouble to 
conceal the fact that she penetrated the 
sophistries which but for her would have 
remained unsuspected by the very persons 
who employed them. 

Jenny had even a malicious pleasure in 
civilly letting her neighbors, including her 
mistress, see that whatever they them- 
selves might do, she did not hold them for 
more or other than they actually were 
worth. This nice weighing process of 
Jenny’s, though her mistress instinctively 
avoided contending with it, or even con- 
templating it, was a distress to Mrs. Mac- 
donald every time she came in contact 
with it. She took refuge in a grave, 
regretful doubt with regard to Jenny’s 
spiritual condition. But here again Jenny 
tacitly asserted her right of private judg- 
ment, and declined to have her mistress 
interfere either with her conscience or her 
soul. Indeed, the one style of person 
whom Jenny could not abide, and for whom 
her large loose tolerance utterly failed, was 
the individual who made an outward pro- 
fession serve for an inward experience, 
and whose cant was as fluent as it was 
false. 

Jenny was a large, stout woman, who 
had not been particularly comely in her 
youth, but who wore so well, and whose 
contentment of spirit — granting it was but 
a base sort of contentment, was written so 
agreeably to the most superficial observer 
in her smooth forehead, still abundant, 
sandy-colored hair, permanently fresh 
color, and plump, but not heavy, cheeks, 
that she might be said to be fairly well- 
looking in middle life. She became the 
sober-colored, substantial woollen gowns, 
and head-dresses of amply-puffed ribbon 
and lace which she assumed when dressed 
for the afternoon. But Jenny was never 
slovenly in her dress, even in the busiest 
working-hours. Her cotton gowns and 
check aprons and thick caps were always 
scrupulously clean and to the purpose. 

Malise and Jenny were like fire and 
water, or like water in its constant change 
and motion, and rock immutable and fixed ; 
like man and woman with their constitu- 
tions reversed, a transformation which 





does not often bode good; like the poet 
breaking his finely-tempered weapons 
hopelessly against the bull-hide shield of 
the philosopher. There was a_ natural 
antagonism between the two, which, in the 
beginning, took with Malise the form of 
rage and aversion. But with Jenny —in 
consequence of her fund of not unwhole- 
some good-humor and impartial fairness 
that in some respects stood her instead of 
wider sympathies, and readily made allow- 
ance for all the provocation she could not 
help giving, as well as for what was genu- 
ine in the passionate, fallible man — the 
antagonism never went beyond a species 
of half-kindly contempt. Jenny was even 
good to Malise in the middle of his unre- 
strained exasperation against her and dis- 
like to her. And it was in the very nature 
of things that Malise, quickly alive to the 
benefits without pausing to inquire nar- 
rowly into their origin, should feel his 
wrath beginning to transmute itself with 
the speed of lightning into a totally differ- 
ent sentiment, until the disparity between 
the couple became the subtlest, most fasci- 
nating attraction to the man. In addition 
to the attraction, poor Malise, who had 
all the shiftlessness of a poet who has 
never written a line, and whose life in his 
weather-stained, tumble-down cottage 
where he dwelt “a lone man ” —that far 
more pitiable object than a“ lone woman” 
— was far from a luxurious form of exist- 
ence, had acunning perception that a union 
with a respectable, substantial, clever, 
elderly lass like Jenny, who had her savings, 
would make all the difference in the world 
to the domestic comfort of his declining 
years. 

But to give Malise all the credit that was 
his due, the crowning inducement to his 
suit lay in the joy and honor which would 
redound to him if he proved the unworthy 
instrument of converting Jenny into a lively 
Christian. Even he, in his changed mood, 
could not regard her as other than a cool 
professor. More than that, there was a 
horrible suspicion prevailing among her 
fellow-servants that Jenny would not have 
paid the homage which she did to the Kirk 
in her unfailing attendance on its services 
if she had not been a minister’s house- 
keeper; nay, that in the said capacity she 
sometimes allowed herself a freedom of 
expression and action which startled her 
hearers. But rumor went too far here, 
or misunderstood Jenny, for she had no 
disposition to quarrel with existing institu- 
tions ; she was rather inclined to rest per- 
fectly satisfied with them, at the same time 
that she saw every flaw in the edifice. 
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So Malise, from starting as Jenny’s bit- 
ter foe, became her humble servant, well- 
nigh her slave. 

And Jenny was amused instead of 
touched, and as she was the first to laugh 
she had no difficulty in standing the ridi- 
cule which Malise’s pretensions provoked 
among the younger servants, and in their 
circle generally. Indeed the ridicule fell 
off the unsmitten, unshaken, diverted 
woman, and left herscathless. Jenny only 
lost her patience when her lover’s plea 
threatened to wax importunate. 

“What does the silly body take me for, 
that 1 should give up my freedom for his 
support ?” she cried inher Gaelic. “ Does 
he fancy that I am ready to flee from the 
reproach of being an old maid? No me,” 
protested Jenny, speaking again with the 
suspicion of Lowland Scotch, which inter- 
Jarded and qualified her tolerable English. 
“I think it is the grandest thing in the 
world to be a single woman — my own 
mistress, save that I am in service, and 
with no man to answer to for what I choose 
to think or do.” 

Malise would retreat, intensely mortified 
and cruelly baffled, but always to return 
and renew the hopeless attack. 

It may seem odd that the servants should 
be described before the daughter — the 
sole daughter of the house. But although 
Unah was her father’s pet and the darling 
of her mother, who held ambitious views 
for her, it had been part of Mrs. Macdon- 
ald’s discipline, which had fitted in with 
the girl’s own shy, humble disposition, to 
keep her long a child, and even when she 
had unmistakably outgrown childish things, 
to treat her as irresponsible and depend- 
ent. 

Even in the religious life of the parish, 
in which Mrs. Macdonald took so promi- 
nent a part as almost to leave her husband 
behind her, she had curiously enough re- 
frained from forcing or stimulating her 
young daughter. Unah indeed had been 
carried to the kirk as a mere baby, and 
had never since, when in health, been ab- 
sent from any Sabbath sermon or week- 
day prayer-meeting. But it was only 
lately that she had been withdrawn from 
her mother’s class of big girls in the Sab 
bath-school, in order to be intrusted with 
a handful of babies on her own account. 
She was a member of the Church certainly, 
but she had not been judged sufficiently 
mature to join it till she had reached her 
seventeenth year, and she still attended her 
father’s class for young communicants in 
prospect. If Unah accompanied her 
mother in her “ visitation” of the parish, 





the girl was confined to being a reverent 
listener and worshipper, whatever exhorta- 
tion or prayers were engaged in. She 
might be commissioned to leave a tract in 
a cottage or read a chapter to an old per- 
son, but she was not expected — she would 
have been reproved if she had presumed 
to explain their contents. Some of Mrs. 
Macdonald’s peculiar allies censured her 
dealings with her daughter in this respect, 
and held that they savored of the worldly 
side of the lady’s character. It was as if 
she did not wish to commit Unah to too 
marked a profession of religion, or too 
active a participation in the duties of the 
member of a manse family, which might 
hamper her promotion as the wife of 
Drumchatt, or any other laird of moderate 
opinions. But whatever were Mrs. Mac- 
donald’s defects she was not a person who 
would allow herself to be influenced by 
other people’s censure; so she went on 
her way in her management of Unah with- 
out regard to critical fault-finding. 

Unah had been carefully and lovingly 
taught, to the point where her education 
approached the pale of accomplishments, 
by her father. She was a respectable 
scholar, not only in his old-fashioned En- 
glish, French, and Italian classics, but in 
his natural history, with its love of the 
hills and glens and garden. For the man 
was to some extent a Scotch White, to 
whom Fearnavoil was another Selbourne. 
And he had taken delight in imparting to 
his daughter the acquired knowledge of a 
quiet lifetime in observations of birds and 
bees, pine-trees, and cotton-grass, lights 
upon the hills and shadows on the tarns. 

From various other sources, especially 
from her cousin Drumchatt, Unah had 
picked up her share of the mass of tradi- 
tion and legend which floats all over the 
Highlands. Her father, whose artistic 
side was all towards the outer world of 
nature, had been too sober-minded and 
matter-of-fact for such myths; her mother 
regarded them, unless when they were 
among her ancestral properties, as vani- 
ties ; but Unah had a natural appetite for 
primitive story and song, and fed on them 
along with other food, while the diet pro- 
duced its effect on her character. 

Thus Unah had her own stores of intel- 
ligence, and if a stranger could overcome 
her timidity and shrinking from being 
brought forward beyond the lines of girl- 
ish subjection and unobtrusiveness in 
which she had been reared, there might 
be discovered in her a latent spring of im- 
pulsiveness as well as earnestness, which 
showed that some of her mother's speciali- 
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ties were grafted on those of her father in 
the girl’s composition. 

Withal Unah Macdonald was as igno- 
rant of the world, and more unaccustomed 
to act for herself, than the poorest, most 
uncultivated girl in Mr. Macdonald’s par- 
ish, who, in tartan petticoat and linen short 
gown — her head as well as her feet often 
uncovered — “shore the harvest,” or cut 
peats for the winter’s fuel. 

In Ler personal appearance Unah was 
not very like either her father or mother. 
Strictly speaking, she was not so hand- 
some as they had once been. They were 
both tall,and she was only of a middle 
size. They were both more or less dark, 
and she was fair—of an auburn-haired 
fairness — pale for a healthy girl who 
spent much of her life out of doors, and 
with that favored immunity from tan and 
freckles which is the rare portion of some 
blondes. A field-worker has been known 
to possess in a measure this exemption 
from atmospheric effect on the skin and 
complexion. Unah’s forehead was a little 
too big, and her peaked chin a shade too 
small ; but her nose was of an unobjectiona- 
ble Greek type, and her mouth was finely 
curved in lines, neither too round nor too 
straight, the happy medium between ful- 
ness and thinness —a very lovable mouth, 
and yet not a weak any more than a hard 
mouth. Her eyes were dark for her com- 
plexion, a soft, dusky grey where one 
would have expected them to be a warm 
hazel, if not a limpid blue. The hue came 
upon the gazer with the effect of a surprise, 
and lent a curious precocious depth of 
meaning to what would otherwise have 
been the juvenile shallowness of the lily 
face. And, withal, in character and per- 
son, Unah Macdonald, in the cherished 
and guarded isolated life she had led, pos- 
sessed the intangible charm which falls to 
the lot of a few women in their generation 
—sometimes in the room of beauty, wit, 
and worldly wealth, and proving often 
more potent than each or all. The charm 
may be defined as a rare simplicity and 
delicacy of mind and face, a blending of 
unsophisticatedness and refinement which 
to the contemporaries who can appre- 
og it may prove marvellously irresisti- 

e. 

Already the distinction was recognized 
in the case of Unah Macdonald. She was 
only a parish minister’s daughter, let her 
mother claim for her what she might. 
Her education, if good of its kind, had 
been old-fashioned, and even a little eccen- 
tric in its departure from the usual stand- 
ards of a young lady’s attainments. She 





was but a humble musician, and the most 
rudimentary of artists. She had not even 
been toa boarding-school to lose her High- 
land accent, to be taught to walk and dance 
according to high precedent, and to learn 
to make something of her hair. She had 
not her mother’s sleight of hand in putting 
on a shawl. It must be confessed that 
Unah was a little of a dowdy at this time 
of her life in her hasty careless ar- 
rangement of her extremely modest and 
maidenly calicots and serges, rustic hats 
with ribbons of the same color, sashes 
which were tied in the old childish knot, 
and were as unchanging as the muslin 
frock of which they were adjuncts. She 
was too colorless, and not sufficiently per- 
fect in features for either prettiness or 
beauty. Her nervous bashfulness, though 
in Unah it was not readily mistaken for 
pride — indeed, the girl was unmistakably 
unassuming and gentle, and had rather an 
air of helplessness, which hindered her 
reserve from giving offence — prevented 
her from being popular except with the 
small circle that knew and doted upon 
her. Yet there was a tolerably gen- 
eral, almost involuntary, acknowledgment 
in the parish of Fearnavoil, whether or not 
Mrs. Macdonald’s decision had anything 
to do with. it, that the minister’s daughter 
was somebody out of the common. There 
was a growing inclination shown by high 
and low to put Unah Macdonald on a 
pedestal, and wait breathlessly to see what 
wonderful destiny should come to the 
sweet gravity and the spontaneous joyous- 
ness of the baby face. Would it be that 
marriage with Drumchatt which her moth- 
er had chalked out for her? or would it 
be a still more splendid fortune, altogether 
beyond her strict deserts, yet no more 
than what was due to her fairy gift ? 


CHAPTER III. 
DRUMCHATT AND COUSIN DONALD. 


DRUMCHATT, the house of the “ big- 
gest ” laird in Fearnavoil, lay beyond the 
Bride’s Pass, miles off by the regular road, 
but there was a hill track much shorter, 
and which was counted nothing by the 
natives, even by the delicate young laird 
on his sure-footed pony. He was lonely 
in his ancient, rambling mansion, empty of 
all save servants. What could be more 
natural for him than to come across the 
hills where Rory never missed a step in 
fair weather or foul, when Rory’s master 
ought not to have ventured abroad? But 
his plaid protected him from the weather, 
and if it grew worse at nightfall he could 
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always command a bed at the manse when 
he had taken refuge with the family of his 
kinsman, his old tutor and his minister 
rolled in one — like the hero of the once 
popular riddie of “ The Minister, the Dom- 
inie, and Maister Andry Lamb.” 

The house of Drumchatt did not possess 
the advantage of a grand pass like the 
Bride’s within a stone’s throw. There 
was nothing save a wilderness of heathery 
hills, without the nobility and awfulness of 
mountains, and the gleaming head of a 
long sinuous loch lying like a serpent in 
their recesses, where the ancestors of the 
Macdonalds of Drumchatt had laid the 
foundation of their fortress. The pros- 
pect even on a summer day was dreary 
rather than picturesque. And to many 
people there was absolutely no beauty in 
these sterile ranges of low heights, brown 
shoulder standing to shoulder, as the old 
Highlanders made their battle array, with 
equally bleak and bare hollows between, 
where flocks of sheep were smothered in 
the winter drifts, or a shepherd found his 
untimely grave once in a dozen years, and 
where the snow lingered in ungenial sea- 
sons till May. 

But to the minister and to Unah, not 
to say to Donald of Drumchatt, whose 
nursery the braes had been, there was a 
peculiar, let it be a savage, space and free- 
dom in the sombre monotony of the hills, 
which changed only with the bloom or 
withering of the heather, denied to the 
deep narrow pass hemmed in by its terri- 
ble mountains where the sun was out of 
sight save when he shone in his strength 
right overhead. There the blast could 
only rush down shrieking and howling, 
carrying double devastation in its com- 
pressed vent, like volumes of smoke in a 
funnel. There the birch and the oak, the 
mountain-ash and the wild cherry, the 
primrose and the wind-flower, the foxglove 
and the harebell, hung out fresh signals 
of spring, summer, autumn, and winter, as 
they budded, blossomed, and withered like 
the shrubs aad flowers in the manse gar- 
den. And as a consequence of the unfail- 
ing succession, one was apt to find in the 
pass a mournful premature suggestion of 
decay, éven in July and August, and an 
accumulation of dying and rotting things 
under the first hoarfrosts of September 
and October. These unwelcome tokens 
did not exist, or had every perishing particle 
scattered at once to the four winds on the 
wide open braes. 

The house was built of stone, rough- 
dashed, and white once on a ~~ but long 
Lecome grey and discolored. It had two 








little pepper-box turrets which, as they 


were not modern antiques, but formed the 
original shells of a pair of singularly useless 
little rooms, were proportionately prized 
as evidences of the antiquity and dignity 
of the building. Of course Prince Charlie 
had slept a night in Drumchatt, though he 
must have made a dangerous private ex- 
pedition and gone far out of his ascertained 
route to confer the obligation. Indeed, 
seeing how often he had done so, one may 
be allowed to object to the ungrateful char- 
acter which modern historians have foisted 
on the Stewart race of kings. The room 
thus occupied was still pointed out by the 
descendants of that Drumchatt who had 
fought along with Glengarry, Clanranald, 
Keppoch — well nigh every head of the 
race of “ Conn of the hundred battles,” on 
the disastrous field of Culloden. To have 
doubted the testimony would have been to 
have insulted the teller of the tale. 

The young laird and his cousin Unah 
devoutly believed the tradition, and were 
inclined to be indignant with the minister 
when his sense of historical integrity com- 
pelled him to cast doubts on its origin. 
But surely it was better, as far as posterity 
was concerned, that the estate of Drum- 
chatt had not lain near the line of the 
rebels’ route, or that the laird of the day 
had not been a person of sufficient conse- 
quence to become the host of a knight- 
errant prince, than that the lands should 
have run the risk of being laid waste and 
forfeited. The present Drumchatt was 
better qualified to admit the force of the 
argument than Unah, who was only a girl; 
still the young laird stuck to the shadow 
honor which his house had appropriated, 
and in undeniable proof of it brought for- 
ward —not the veritable lock “cut from 
his ain lang yellow hair,” but a harmless 
looking wineglass, very like any other 
glass, out of which it was alleged the 
Young Chevalier had drunk. ; 

After all there were far older and less 
questionable relics in rusty dirk and bat- 
tered broadsword, silver-bound quaich, 
and ivory-mounted spinning-wheel, stored 
among the treasures of Drumchatt, so that 
the laird and his little cousin — not to say 
a crafty domestic showing the house for a 
fee — might have let go the apocryphal 
chronicle. 

But bonnie Prince Charlie and his an- 
cestress Queen Mary form the two rocks 
on which the truth of Scotch traditions is 
apt to split. The glamor of their beauty 
and misfortunes still lay hold of the popu- 
lar mind, and constitute them the hero and 
heroine before whom manlier heroes and 
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more tender heroines are made to strike 
their colors ignobly. 

It was almost a shame to young Drum- 
chatt and his cousin Unah that they could 
not, because of a species of mental snob- 
bery so common as to be well-nigh univer- 
sal, appreciate the great superiority of 
their own ancestress “Fair Janet,” and 
their own kinsman stout Keppoch who ad- 
vanced to the last hopeless charge on 
Drummossie Moor with his drawn sword 
in one hand and his pistol in the othe., over 
a passion-driven Queen Mary or a fate- 
mastered Prince Charlie. 

Drumchatt, in spite of its advantages of 
antiquity and position in the county, which 
Mrs. Macdonald of the manse — while she 
rather eschewed such unregenerate hea- 
thens as “ Fair Janet ” and Keppoch, was 
not the last to count upon, could not well 
be anything save a dull habitation fifteen 
years ago. The last laird and his wife, 
who was his cousin, had not only both died 
young, they had passed away in the very 
flower of their age, after the melancholy 
example of several brothers and sisters 
who had preceded them — victims of a fate 
that hung over a race decimated genera- 
tion after generation by the great national 
malady consumption, which was still more 
formidable and unappeasable when it was 
treated ignorantly, and madly pelted by 
brickbats in the shape of lancets and blis- 
ters, forty or fifty years ago. The pure, 
keen, heather and peat scented hill breezes 
around Drumchatt, which brought with 
every breath vigor and animation to the 
healthy, were of small avail to the sick who 
were pining under a mortal malady. That 
rare and spicy air early and late tingling 
with frost, only worked more cruel havoc 
on the stricken lungs which could not in- 
hale it without pain, and to which its bit- 
ing favors — welcomed by the strong as 
gifts to brace and stimulate, caused only 
swifter waning and wasting. There was a 
hard destiny involved in the fatal flaw in 
the family constitution in the days when 
travelling was not made easy, and few even 
of the most adventurous thought of exile 
as preferable to death. 

The poor young couple in question pre- 
sided for a brief troubled season at Drum- 
chatt, and then shared the lot of their 
family. They were laid one after the 
other, with an interval of months not of 
years between them, in that corner set 
apart for the laird’s family in the island 
burial place of the clan at one of the bends 
of the river Fearn, which long antedated 
the kirkyard round the kirk on the skirts 
of the hamlet. The pair left a son and 
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heir, a feeble baby, with regard to whom 
none, except perhaps his nurse, cherished 
the faith that he could ever reach the term 
of early manhood, which had for half a 
century been the short allotted span of the 
Macdonalds of Drumchatt. 

Everything was left as it had been in the 
old house ; none even of such changes as 
a long minority admits of, were thought 
worth while, when the great change of all 
was expected, first monthly and then 
yearly, for the hapless young heir. The 
old dark dining-room continued badly lit, 
and furnished with drugget and tartan, 
and well scrubbed but passing hard and 
comfortless pine and _haircloth. The 
drawing-room, rarely opened, retained its 
long-legged, bent-backed, languishing-look- 
ing chairs of imitation ebony; its closed 
tuneless box —like a coffin on legs —of a 
piano; its peacocks’ feathers and rosy- 
lipped shells, which were considered 
proper and pretty ornaments in innocent, 
inexpensive days. 

The garden, with its high box hedges, 
which the minister could demonstrate be- 
yond a doubt shaded and impoverished the 
ground, stood as the last laird and lady had 
left it, with its perennial plants dwindling 
vear by year, and its fruit-trees gnarled 
and burdened with unsightly lumps like the 
ailing joints of rheumatic patients, still 
capable of what proved a mocking wealth 
of biossom, but bringing little fruit to 
perfection. Only the natural park, where 
the heather blossomed as on the other side 
of the wall, and fallow-deer flourished in 
the room of the roe and red deer outside, 
did not suffer by the kind of apathy which 
had fallen on the trustees of young Donald 
of Drumchatt as they wetted for his confi- 
dently expected decease. 

The child, too, was suffered to hang as 
he grewin the charge of his foster-mother, 
of an old kinswoman on the mother’s side 
who survived for ten or twelve years the 
family devastation, of the minister of Fearn- 
avoil, a more remote kinsnggn on the 
father’s side, of the country factor, and the 
Edinburgh lawyers who were the young 
laird’s remaining trustees. 

For a long time there was a perfectly 
comprehensible and merciful, if unex- 
pressed idea, that where was the use of 
trying and torturing by elaborate training 
and education the child whose little grave 
was all but dug for him in the wild grassy 
nook of the island round which the Fearn 
rippled or raved? Poor little Donald 
might lie on his nurse’s knee or totter out 
and pull flowers in the sunshine as long as 
he could. 
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When the boy grew a little older and 
stronger, and it became advisable that he 
should know his letters, though he might 
never put them to any practical use, the 
minister kindly undertook to give his small 
cousin a lesson every fine day that he could 
be brought over tothe manse. Farquhar 
Macdonald’s own active, hardy boys got 
their early education at the parish school ; 
and even if they had learnt their lessons 
at home they would not have been fit or 
altogether safe class and play fellows fora 
sickly comrade, with regard to whom they 
could not be expected always to recollect 
that he was privileged in more ways than 
one. But there was Unah who, if she hap- 
pened to be a girl and four years younger, 
was, in her perfect health and the progress 
she had made in the studies which were 
already a labor of love to the minister, 
more than a match for the puny, backward 
little laird. 

Thus Unah and young Drumchatt for 
years conned the same ‘book and played 
together at the same girls’ games of dress- 
ing dolls, keeping house, and nursing kit- 
tens, protected from the occasional rude 
interference and derision of the manse 
boys by Mrs. Macdonald’s vigilant care. 

Later Donald had a tutor for himself up 
at Drumchatt. But as it was still judged 
unadvisable that the pupil should be 
pressed in any way, or that he should be 
committed entirely to the discretion of 
some over-zealous, inexperienced divinity 
student, the minister continued to overlook 
his kinsman’s education, which was still 
conducted partly at the manse, and shared 
in to a‘certain extent by Unah. 

Young Drumchatt was not sent to any 
university or from home at all, as it was 
feared by his guardians that the danger to 
be encountered would outweigh any gain 
to be derived from a free admixture with 
his fellows in years and worldly position, 
who might indeed easily beguile him into 
an imprudence which would be a trifle to 
their youthful vigor, but might give the 
finishing stroke to the fragile life trembling 
in the balance. In fact, these worthy sen- 
iors had not grown familiar with the con- 
clusion that their charge, in spite of all 
prognostications to the contrary, had at- 
tained a prospect of living at least as long 
as his immediate progenitors, and of trans- 
mitting his lairdship and lands with his 
feeble constitution to another generation. 

Young Drumchatt was now of age and 
his own master, owner of a great tract of 
moorland rapidly increasing in value, as 
the propriety and possibility of letting 
spare shootings and fishings, as well as 





sheep-farms, began to take shape in High- 
land lairds’ minds, and the rents of such 
property rose like quicksilver in the mar- 
ket. At the same time, he presented the 
marvel of a laird who had spent nearly the 
whole of his young life at home in the 
wilds of the Highlands, who had never 
strayed farther from Drumchatt than to 
Edinburgh, which, however beautiful and 
interesting to a novice who had never seen 
so great or fine a town before, was yet not 
very large or stirring among modern capi- 
tals. 

Latterly, of course, it had been Drum- 
chatt’s own doing that he had not seen 
more of the world. He was fit enough to 
travel — for that matter it might have been 
in his favor, as his doctors had hinted, if 
he had quitted Scotland at least in winter 
for a more genial climate. 

But one consequence of the young laird’s 
stationary, immured existence, had been 
the growth of a considerable stock of self- 
will and obstinacy. And just as people 
who have been denied some not very un- 
common privilege in their youth, and felt 
sore enough under the particular restric- 
tion, have turned round in the end and 
come to take a morbid pride in the dep- 
rivation; so Donald of Drumchatt, who 
in his boyhood had envied as much asa 
really kindly-disposed little fellow could 
grudge the lads at the manse their powers 
of locomotion, and even their early exodus 
and rough adventures in the colonies, now 
when he had the power, absolutely de- 
clined to move from Drumchatt, and pro- 
fessed himself perfectly satisfied with his 
parish as the limit of his enterprise. 

There was no pardonable hypocrisy 
under the profession, no romantic devo- 
tion to Unah or to any other girl which 
kept him fixed in Fearnavoil. He was 
fond enough of Unah in his way, but it 
was the easy, dictatorial fondness of con- 
scious proprietorship, undisturbed as yet, 
which made him satisfied that he might 
leave her behind him at any time with the 
certainty of finding her just as he had 
quitted her, when he chose to return and 
claim her‘affectionate regard. There was 
really nothing under Donald’s assumption 
of contentment with his life at Drumchatt, 
unless it were a kind of half-indolent defi- 
ance into which the mortification of his 
youth had merged. 

Donald’s neighbors, tenants, and ser- 
vants were attached to him with clannish 
fidelity, no less than in gratitude for favors 
received from his “ forbears,” and in the 
kindly use and wont of constant associa 
tion with Drumchatt. There was com 
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pensation, alike to the young laird’s vanity 
and his better nature, in the consideration 
he received everywhere and the good-will 
lavished on him, for the lack of those 
varied acquirements and that wider expe- 
rience he had missed. His position and 
popularity even made up for his incapacity 
to rival the youthful exploits of strength 
and skill—the glory and delight of which 
the poor young fellow, like other invalids 
of his age, was inclined to magnify even 
in the middle of his complacency, and the 
loss of which still rankled more than any 
other in the mind of the descendant of so 
many duinhéwassels. 

Thus Donald lived on among the brown 
hills in the grim grey house of his fathers, 
which, as it had been his home all his life, 
though it might be dull at times, was not 
haunted with any funereal gloom to him. 
He amused himself with a little farming 
on his own account; he fished or shot in 
the season when he was able for the sport. 
Donald was not a naturalist like some of 
his kinsfolk, neither was he so much of a 
desultory reader as might have been looked 
for in a man who, whatever his tastes, was 
compelled during at least a third of his 
time to lead a sedentary life. But the 
laird of Drumchatt, though not a dunce, 
had so little affinity to bookishness that 
the study of the newspapers and an agri- 
cultural journal or two, elaborately spread 
out to cover a certain amount of his super- 
abundant leisure, served him. The prob- 
ability was that if he had been robust he 
would have been a practical farmer, an 
active justice of the peace, a keen sports- 
man, and nothing more. As it was he 
had one favorite study, that of Highland 
genealogy with the Gaelic records and tra- 
ditions, which he and his cousin Unah 
pursued together diligently but not very 
learnedly, since neither of the two could 
read, they could only speak and sing 
Gaelic. They had to submit to fall back 
on the unpatriotically cool and cautious 
minister to translate the requisite docu 
ments for them. 

Mrs. Macdonald never once interfered 


* with these researches where Donald and 


Unah were in question, though she had 
been known to make a conscientious stand 
against Lord Moydart’s devotion to High- 
land customs when he was in the country, 
and she had objected to her husband’s be- 
coming editor of a Gaelic magazine which 
had not a direct religious bearing. 

Donald was also more decidedly musical 
by nature than Unah, and could coax away 
some of the long hours with his violin or 
at the piano. 





The young laird visited his neighbors, 
and was petted and taken care of by them 
even more than he liked. The commisera- 
tion which had been felt for the piteous 
fate of his father and mother and his own 
lonely and doomed life in infancy, did nct 
die out with its cause. But the house 
which was nearest to him, where he was 
always certain of a cordial welcome when 
his time hung heavy on his hands, was 
that of his kinsman and late trustee, his 
minister, the father of his earliest play- 
mate, the husband of the most motherly, 
to him, of all the matrons who felt and 
expressed an interest in poor young Don- 
ald of Drumchatt. 

The young laird’s orphan condition had 
appealed to what was best in Mrs. Mac- 
donald’s disposition from the very begin- 
ning. And she had pleased herself, as the 
descendant of a long line of lairds, with 
cherishing a fellow-feeling for him in his 
social position. Little Donald had always 
been “one of ourselves” in the sense of 
worldly rank to Mrs. Macdonald. And 
although she was perfectly sincere in her 
religious convictions, her conduct on six 
days of the week was swayed by class in- 
fluence to a greater extent than a novice 
might have conceived possible. 

It would be hard to say how soon, on 
seeing little Donald continually with Unah, 
and in being one of the first to remark that 
the boy was gradually overcoming and not 
succumbing to the seeds of death in his 
constitution, Mrs. Macdonald began to 
dream of a future alliance between Drum- 
chatt and the manse. It would be a grace- 
ful earthly recompense for all the family 
had done for the young laird. It would 
restore Unah to the position which some 
carpers supposed her mother had forfeited 
by becoming the wife of a man who was a 
worthy minister of the gospel as well as 
the laird of Craigdbhu. Whether the 
vision had been entertained sooner or 
later, it is certain it was the cherished pur- 
pose, so far as it could be brought about 
with dignity and honor, of a woman whose 
strong will balanced her passionate im- 
pulses. 

Donald was rather a handsome fellow 
in his own style. He was tall, while he 
showed a tendency to the length of neck, 
slope of shoulder, and hollowness of chest 
which had been for more than half a cen- 
tury the ill-starred personal distinction of 
a once stalwart race. But the plaid which 
he wore nearly always when he was 
abroad, and very often when he was 
in morning dress at home or at the manse, 
muffled up these defects and the slightness 
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of his figure. He was not unlike the min- 
ister in face, only where Farquhar Mac- 
donald’s complexion was a hale brown, 
Donald’s was the florid pink and white of 
a girl, not without a pathetic hectic beauty. 
He had the same soft brown hair and 
heavily-lidded brown eyes. For that mat- 
ter brown eyes are said to be the clan dis- 
tinction. The very origin of the name 
Donald, or Dhonnil, is derived, according 
to some philologists, from the Gaelic for 
brown eyes. . Fifteen years ago the mouth 
was no more masked by a moustache and 
beard in young Drumchatt than it was 
similarly veiled in his elderly clerical kins- 
man. But if Donald did not lead the van 
in the beard movement just then setting in 
throughout the country, he had the comfort 
of a manly pair of tawny whiskers to 
qualify the feminine delicacy of his com- 
plexion. 

Donald of Drumchatt’s shrewd observa- 
tion, which was only slightly warped by an 
exaggerated sense of his own consequence 
in the world, and the idle or malicious gos- 
sip of the parish, quickly apprised him of 
the compliment which Mrs. Macdonald 
was paying him in those plans which had 
him and her daughter for their object. 

He was not sufficiently sensitive for his 
old friend to be hurt on her account, while 
on his own he was half flattered, half 
amused. It gratified as well as tickled his 
amour propre to be deliberately schemed 
for in a decorous, upright manner — as he 
was told, and the evidence of his own 
senses confirmed the tale. Mrs. Macdon- 
ald was laying herself out, in as far as dig- 
nity and duty would permit her, to bring 
about a match between him and her 
daughter. . 

And in Donald of Drumchatt’s eyes 
where was the harm of such conduct, so 
that it did not overstep the bounds which 
social etiquette, self-respect, and fairness 
forbade to be passed? To young Donald, 
with his high opinion of his position if not 
of himself, it. seemed the most natural 
thing in the world that any woman should 
desire to share it. He did not accuse 
Unah of this desire; he had some percep- 
tion of the guilelessness which belonged 
to that first bloom of youth which clung to 
her and made her still younger than her 

ears. But that her mother should cher- 
ish the wish for her only daughter ap- 
peared little more than what was fit and 
proper. 

Such an idea was also like a good omen 
for the prolonged life which he craved. 
The notion that people were looking for- 
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motives of self-interest, to future years for 
him, came to him like a cheering prophecy, 
which helped to beat back and crush down 
those hours of depression and morbid an- 
ticipations of premature decline, which 
could not but visit him on occasions — 
though he was not a nervous or apprehen- 
sive, hardly evena sensitive man. Doubt- 
less it was, as viewed in the light of his 
living on, that Mrs. Macdonald’s well- 
mannered designs on his freedom of 
choice came to Donald robbed of all that 
indignation which the smallest abuse of 
his defencelessness, either in the present 
or in the past, the most benevolent plot 
against his independence might otherwise 
have aroused in the young man. 

At the same time Donald was not so 
unlike other young men as not to feel a 
little restive at the thought of the disposal 
of his destiny being summarily taken out 
of his own hands. He was provoked to 
baulk the designs of the aggressor. He 
felt tempted to take some mischievous en- 
tertainment out of their discovery. There- 
fore Donald would indulge in a little per- 
verse neglect of his best friends, alternat- 
ing with fitful attentions when his manlier, 
more generous instincts gained the sway 
over him—an incons’stency which per- 
plexed and pained the 'insuspecting minis- 
ter and Unah. Donald became ostenta- 
tious in his devoirs to neighboring coun- 
ty houses where there were young people. 
He allowed himself to be drawn into more 
visiting in the Moydart and Hopkins’ sets 
than was altogether good forhim. He got 
up a pretence of being the humble servant 
of Lady Jean Stewart, Lord Moydart’s 
daughter, who was kept up for a much 
greater laird than he was, if she were fora 
laird at all, and not an English nobleman 
or squire, in spite of her own and her 
father’s mania for every thing Scotch and 
Highland when they were down at Castle 
Moydart. 

Donald philandered with Miss Laura 
Hopkins, who was like her maid in not 
feeling content unless she had a young 
man of some sort to “ keep company ” with 
her wherever she tarried for a few weeks. 
And he either left Unah and her family 
out of count among his other attractions, 
or he took them up when the fancy struck 
him, and put them down again without cer- 
emony. 

Unah was a little wounded in her girlish 
friendship, but she felt no particular 
resentment. The minister concluded 
gravely it was the way of the world with 





ward —granting they were actuated by 





his old pupil of whom he had hoped better 
things. 


































But Mrs. Macdonald only smiled, and 
said to herself they had experienced quite 
enough of such foolish behavior on young 
Donald’s part, although she saw clearly it 
was all working towards the accomplish- 
ment of her object. 





From The Spectator. 
THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF. 


THE education of the deaf is not a sub- 
ject which has called forth so much public 
interest as that of the blind. The calam- 
ity of those who do not hear, appeals, at 
the first glance, less powerfully to the im- 
agination, than that of those whose eyes 
are closed to all that is beautiful in the 
world, and who are beyond reach of those 
communications, more rapid than speech, 
and sometimes more eloquent, which eye 
makes to eye, which tell with more subtle 
effect than words the emotions of the 
heart. The deaf man, the deaf child, is 
not so entirely and hopelessly a spirit in 
prison as is the blind. So many avenues 
of human intercourse are still open to him, 
— the varied and ample primitive language 
of signs, and all the wealth of facial ex- 
pression. We are sorry for him, indeed, 
but not ia the same degree. He can see, 
we think, the thoughts of those around him 
in their looks; he can enter inte their life 
in a way which is impossible tu the closed 
eyes of his brother in misfortune. And 
accordingly, unless the affliction comes to 
our own fireside, or enters at least within 
the immediate circle of our acquaintance, 
we treat it with comparative indifference. 
Notwithstanding, it is almost proverbial, it 
is a fact universally acknowledged, that 
whereas the blind are very generally placid 
and contented, the deaf are far more apt 
to be qucrulous, jealous, and unhappy. 
The very fact that they are more in our 
life makes their separation more apparent 
to them and more terrible. They are able 
to fathom the depths of their own loss. 
They see, with eyes sharpened to keenest 
consciousness, all our careless, light com- 
munications, the easy words that come to 


_ our lips like breath, the allusions, the jibes, 


the laughter, which are all visible, yet all 
unknown. Even those who are but slightly 
deaf are apt, as we all know, to resent like 
a personal injury the indistinct tone or low- 
pitched voice, which cuts off half a sen- 
tence from them, and become exigent, 
suspicious, painfully and troublesomely 
curious, making themselves wretched about 
the merest trifles, misunderstanding and 
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taking amiss the most innocent chatter- 
ings, as their infirmity grows upon them. 
The completer isolation of the blind is in 
some respects less cruel. 

On the other hand, the language of 
signs, which gives to the deaf-mute so great 
an advantage to start with, is, as will be 
easily perceived, so far as it is merely nat- 
ural, a language which communicates only 
the simplest elements of knowledge, 
enough to help him through the necessities 
of existence, but not to cultivate his mind 
or train its faculties. So far, he is worse 
than the blind, to whom all the wealth of 
oral teaching is possible, and who can be 
made heir to the rich inheritance of litera- 
ture, though he may never be able to feel 
his way to personal knowledge of any writ- 
ten word. The deficiencies and advan- 
tages of each are thus balanced to a great 
degree; but the blind will always appeal 
more forcibly to our sympathies, and the 
efforts made on their behalf call forth a 
more lively and vivid interest. He who 
sits “dark amid the blaze of noon” is de- 
prived of so much that makes life tolera- 
ble, that we cannot grudge him, perhaps, 
a larger share than he really needs, of our 
tender compassion and pity. 

Without any comparison, however, of 
the special claims of these two classes of 
sufferers, it is certain that the efforts which 
have been made to train the deaf to the 
fullest use of their faculties, impaired by 
this great deprivation, have not been in 
proportion either to its seriousness or to 
the possibility of overcoming it. Up toa 
very recent period, the only thing which, 
in England at least, had been attempted on 
their behalf was the perfection, into a kind 
of mechanical language, of that system of 
signs which was the first suggestion of 
nature for their relief. Many people know 
something of this language, which is not 
very difficult to acquire, and which indeed 
is cultivated for its own sake by ingenious 
schoolboys and schoolgirls, anxious to 
talk when they ought not to be talking. 
The tendency, however, of this facile and 
easily-communicated system is to make, if 
we may say so, the deaf more deaf than 
ever, to shut them up more and more into 
a distinct class, and strengthen all the lines 
of separation, which are already too strong. 
They are not put in communication with 
the world in general, but with a few spe- 
cially instructed persons; and their lan- 
guage, though of course a great gain to 
them, does very little to bridge over the 
dreary distance between them and the bulk 
of their fellow-creatures. While, however, 
this system had almost monopolized all the 
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efforts of the benevolent on behalf of the 
deaf, and had been regard.d, among our- 
selves at least, as the only means of in- 
structing them, it had occurred to a 
thoughtful German that something more 
might be possible, and that indeed their 
grand deficiency might be more or less 
done away with, by the diligent use and 
cultivation of the senses they have, to 
make up for the sense that is wanting. 
This had been attempted through the 
manual alphabet, by substituting sight and 
touch entirely for sound; the new system, 
however, was a much more wonderful un- 
dertaking. It aims at nothing less than 
the production of sound, the creation of a 
voice; and attempts to make its pupils 
read by the motion of the lips what they 
have hitherto slowly learnt by the spelling 
on the fingers —thus making it possible 
for them (we do not say easy) to take their 
part in the world, to see what is said, and 
to reply; to secure, in short, the gift of 
speech, and substitute for hearing the art 
of seeing what is said to them. A more 
beautiful expedient could not be conceived ; 
and the effect it produces is like a miracle. 

A great effort is being made at the pres- 
ent moment to introduce this system into 
general use in England, the chief agent in 
which is Mr. St. John Ackers, of Prinkash 
Hall, Gloucestershire, a gentleman to 
whom the necessity of finding out the best 
means possible of training his own little 
deaf child, has communicated that enthu- 
siasm of benevolence which will not rest 
without sharing with others the good things 
it has procured for itself. The story in 
itself is very attractive and interesting. 
From the moment in which they found that 
their child did not possess the power. of 
hearing, and consequently was doomed 
never to exercise that of speech, Mr. Ack- 
ers and his young wife set themselves to 
question heaven and earth as to the best 
way of remedying a deficiency so terrible. 
They went here and there, wherever they 
could hear of any instruction to be had, 
any expedient to be suggested, wandering 
over Europe and across the Atlantic from 
place to place, true pilgrims of love, to 
find help for their child. They found it in 
this method, called sometimes the German, 
sometimes the American (in distinction 
from the system of signs which is called 
the French system), by which, the reader 
will be glad to hear, the little girl who has 
been the object of all this love and labor 
has been so successfully trained as to be 
able to hear, nay, see (the confusion of 
words is inevitable) everything that is said 
to her by the lips to which she is accus- 
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tomed, and to reply in connected human 
speech. Thus happy inthe result of his 
own great exertions, Mr. Ackers has not 
contented himself with»his: personal suc- 
cess, but with a noble and generous deter- 
mination to extend to others the advantages 
he has gained, has ever since labored to 
instruct the public in the system, and 
awaken curiosity and interest in the work. 
His last step has been to institute a nor- 
mal school for the training of teachers,* 
in order to extend its benefits far and wide. 
The enterprise is a great one, and as wor- 
thy of interest in itself, as it is touching in 
all the circumstances that have given ita 
beginning. In the hope of interesting the 
reader in so purely philanthropic an under- 
taking, we will endeavor to give an account 
of as much of the process of teaching as 
can be seen in a single visit to one of the 
schools already established. The school 
in question was a small private establish- 
ment, in Holland Road, Kensington, kept 
by Miss Hull, and consisting of some ten 
or twelve scholars, from the age of five or 
six up to fourteen or fifteen. 

A schoo! of deaf children is in itself a 
curious and affecting sight. The noises, 
for noise is not absent,.are not toned down 
by any sense of necessary precaution. 
Harsh little cries take the place of the 
pretty whisperings of childhood, and the 
excess of meaning in their eager looks is 
sadly contrasted with the want of meaning 
in those broken sounds which come from 
their little throats, like the cries of fledge- 
lings anxious and discordant. Our first 
experience, however, of the school referred 
to was of a crowd of little hands held out 
to be shaken, and a “ How do you do!” 
of monotonous, but sufficiently distinct 
utterance, one of the first acquirements 
evidently of the little mutes upon whom 
education only confers the gift of speech. 
Their voice is not a sweet or liquid voice. 
It is muffled and monotonous, and betrays 
at once a stiffness of the unaccustomed 
muscles, a difficulty of movement, and 
thickness of tone; but it is not discordant, 
nor loud, nor harsh. After this universal 
greeting, the children returned to their 
seats and their studies, and the smallest 
and newest of all the pupils — those who 
were still only at the beginning of their 
education — were brought up, to show the 
first stage of the process. Naturally, this 
first stage—the manner in which these 
little imprisoned intelligences are made 
aware that they possess a latent faculty by 


* This school has very lately begun its operations at 
Ealing. 
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which they can communicate with those 
around them —is the most curious stage 
of all. Itis begun by play. The teacher 
places an india-rubber ball on her hand, 
which the little pupil has to set in motion, 
by blowing at it with all the force of his 
little lungs; or she produces a bladder, 
attached to a tube, which he has in the 
same way to puff out with his breath. The 
ball rolls along; he perceives that this 
breath of his has powers before unknown 
to him; the limp bladder fills, becomes 
tight and round ; then is discharged against 
his cheek, with a little rush of the released 
air, which gives the chid pleasure. (Sev- 
eral of them, we noticed, let the air escape 
from the bladder against the corner of the 
eye, with a touching identification of the 
one valid and all-powerful organ from 
which all impressions come.) This is in 
reality the establishment of the link which 
is necessary between teacher and taught, 
the channel of all further communication. 
The next step is to show how that breath 
can produce sound. An “4” is written 
upon the blackboard, and with her mouth 
fully opened, the teacher projects the 
vowel into the air with a movement cf her 
throat and action of her breath, which the 
sensitive little fingers are made to feel. 
When the child imitates this effort, the 
vibration of the larynx adds to his experi- 
ences a sense of a new effect attained. 
Thus sight and sensation together achieve 
the result which nature has denied, and 
convey to the child’s mind a conviction of 
something new which he is able to do. 
After this he is taught the labials, a still 
more easy lesson, since the action by which 
he has already puffed his ball will produce 
the “p” and “b,” which vibrate upon his 
hand from his teacher’s breath, with a 
subtle difference of sensation which we 
might be unable to detect, but which he 
can very well identify. Thus the entire 
germ of the system is deposited in the 
mind of the little mute. He sees the let- 
ter form itself, a meaningless hieroglyphic, 
on the blackboard; then sees it on the 
lips of his instructor, feels it in the move- 
ment of the muscles of the throat, to 
which his attention is directed, and in the 
vibration of the breath; copies it, and 
then recognizes in his own sensitive throat 
the surprise and pleasure of a new sensa- 
tion, exactly corresponding to the exertion 
he has made. 

This foundation of the system is, as the 
reader will easily perceive, the explanation 
of all that follows. The little mute has 
recovered one of his lost senses, or is in 
the royal road of recovery, the moment he 





has felt the vibration of that vowel in his 
throat, and learrit that the breath on his 
lips comes with a different sensation when 
he breathes out “pa” and“ pha.” All the 
rest is simple perseverance and work. 
The other and still more vital portion of 
the process, by which the pupil reads on 
his teacher’s lips, almost unerringly, the 
ordinary words of human speech, has, we 
confess, still more the air of a miracle. 
The unwearying patience by which alone 
this can be attained cannot, it is needless 
to say, be followed or fathomed in a single 
lesson. We can confidently assert, how- 
ever, that this.marvellous result has been 
attained. The lady whose lessons we had 
been following selected three of her more 
advanced pupils. To these she related a 
little story of the simplest construction. 
When she had said a sentence, she re- 
quired them to repeat it, to show that they 
had caught and understood every word, 
which they did, in their soft little muffled 
voices, with scarcely a stumble. When 
she had come to the end of the story, she 
said, “ Now write it down on your slates.” 
The children did so, bringing, each in turn, 
to us, to be inspected, the slate upon which 
they had written down the anecdote. Their 
ages varied from twelve to fifteen. With 
more or less verbal faithfulness, but per- 
fect accuracy to the facts, each had writ- 
ten down the story which he or she had 
heard, — nay, not heard, but seen — from 
the lips of their teacher. The little differ- 
ences were characteristic and individual ; 
the spelling in every case was perfect; no 
phonetic eccentricities are possible to the 
deaf. But that they should have caught, 
repeated, written down every syllable, — 
what a wonder it was! We do not know 
when we have seen anything that bore 
such an appearance of a miracle. 

We are bound to add that we were not 
ourselves intelligible to Miss Hull’s pupils. 
A word or two of commendation over the 
written slates which we returned to them 
was all they could make out from the un- 
accustomed lips and hurried diction of the 
visitor, whom they had never seen before. 
But on the other hand, they did not lose a 
word which fell from the mouth of their 
intelligent and patient instructor. It is 
needless to say that clear and slow enun- 
ciation is absolutely necessary, at least 
from strangers. In their own homes, and 
among those whose faces are perfectly 
well Brooms to them, the deaf mutes, we 
are told, make out everything, and end by 
taking their share in ordinary conversa- 
tion. . 

The superiority of this system to the 
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laborious and limited alphabet of signs is 
too evident to require any further demon- 
stration. The one is an expedient of me- 
chanical ingenuity, like a wooden leg; the 
other a restoration of natural powers, — a 
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restoration which seems miraculous, and 
which, indeed, is so; for are not love, de- 
votion, and patience, divine and wonder. 
working powers ? 





A NEeEtTLE-STING. — Most persons have 
made an unpleasant acquaintance with one 
form of plant-hair through being stung by a 
nettle, but comparatively few have paid any 
attention to the exact nature of the offending 
organ, much less considered its relation to 
similar structures on other plants. The sting- 
ing hairs of the nettle belong to the class of 
“glandular hairs,” and they consist of the 
glandular, or secreting part, at the base, and 
of the conical tube arising from it, and most 
often ending in a very sharp point. A simple 
plant-hair is an outgrowth from the epider- 
mis, or plant-skin; but those with glands at 
their base may, as Sachs explains, be partly 
formed by cells of this epidermis, and by a 
layer of the vegetable tissue belowthem. A 
gland may consist of one or more cells. In 
the nettle there are several. The function of 
a gland is to separate some peculiar substance, 
such as oil, resin, camphor, etc. ; or a poison, 
as in the nettle and other stinging plants. 
Many plants that have scent glands (sweet 
herbs, scented geraniums, etc.) easily yield a 
portion of their contents to slight pressure ; 
the nettle as readily parts with its poison, 
which the sharp hairs insert into the skin of 
the person inadvertently touching it. If a 
vigorous leaf is examined under the micro- 
scope, or with a hand-lens of about an inch 
focus, each tubular hair will be seen wholly or 
partially filled with a colorless fluid. If while 
under examination one of these hairs is pressed 
with a needle, the fluid will be seen to move. 
If a glove is put on the left hand, a nettle-leaf 
twisted round the fore-finger with its upper 
side outermost, and held up to the light, the 
stinging hairs may be readily examined with a 
small magnifying glass in the right hand ; and 
if any one of them is touched with the nail of 
the middle finger a movement of the fluid con- 
tents wil! be noticed. A few hairs may be 
picked out of the leaf with a needle, taking 
also a little of the leaf tissue, avoiding injury 
to any part of tle structure. The hairs may 
then be placed on a glass slide, covered with 
thin glass, and y1t under a microscope with 
aninch power. It the covering glass is pressed 
with a needle while the objects are under view, 
the fluid will be seen to run out, often without 
visible injury to the hair. One writer says 
that the well-known plan of grasping the nettle 





to escape its sting succeeds because the hairs 
are broken off below their sharp points, and 
cannot pierce the skin ; but a great many trials 
show that the hairs are very often by no means 
so brittle as this notion supposes. 

Science for All. 


THE NoRMAN CASTLES. — The castles built 
in the era immediately following the Conquest 
were very numerous, and, considered in con- 
nection with the enormous number of religious 
foundations, which date from the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, the building activity of 
that age was, perhaps, unexampled. In their 
construction, everything was sacrificed to mili- 
tary necessities, without the slightest conces- 
sion to any rival consideration. Not a stone 
was laid except in the strictest conformity 
with the conditions of the problem, and every 
inch of the structure, from basement to battle- 
ment, was the expression and result of a single 
purpose. The very profiles of the copings 
were devised to deflect or check the flight of 
the arrow, and indeed every part of the work 
bears testimony to the over-ruling sway of an 
iron age. The rough fancy of the Norman 
breaks out here and there in the ornament he 
loved so well, and with which the ecclesiastical 
buildings of the age abound, but never to the 
prejudice or even to the apparent weakening 
of the main purpose of the building. Cush- 
ioned capital, and zig-zag billet and chevron 
are found, but only in the crypt, or on some 
inner gateway, or for the adornment of the 
little oratory —seldom absent — nestling in 
the thickness of the mighty walls. Yet, in 
spite of the absence of deliberate artistic aim, 
the art instinct of their builders is everywhere 
felt. By fortuitous combinations of line and 
mass, the picturesque grandeur of the early 
castles is not exceeded by any of the works of 
man, nor is there probably any class of build- 
ing the world over which has afforded the 
artist such universal aid and delight. To the 
novelist and the poet they are a never-failing 
source of inspiration. Need I mention Scott? 
The sight of a castle stirs his heart like the 
sound of a trumpet. Magazine of Art. 
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